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PUBLIC LECTURES" 


I 


THE EARLY EUROPEAN VIEW 
OF OLD CHINA 


HOUGH my theme is China, I shall not deal with Man- 
churia or the Second World War, with the play of power 
politics or the fratricidal struggle of Kuomintang and com- 
munist. My story ends about where the modern tragedy be- 
gins. The limits of the field are roughly 1600 and 1800. But 
why, it may be asked, choose just this period? What dif- 
ference does it make to us how much or how little Europe 
knew about China during these centuries? Is this more than 
the usual academic trick of subdividing a subject? The an- 
swer in brief is that early modern Europe, though it may have 
been misinformed about China, knew more and took a more 
steady interest than the western world of our own day, and 
that many were fascinated by the picture of China that they 
thought they saw. It was, we may say, a mirage; there were 
those who spoke of the Chinese dream. But mirage or dream 
may tell us something about the dreamer, may contain a ker- 
nel of truth after all. 
If I avoid contemporary international problems, I also 
wish to avoid medieval romance, fascinating though the 
earlier vision of oriental despotisms and conquests had been. 


_ The medieval European view of China was bound up with 


the Mongol conquests and the sway of Genghis Khan and 
Kublai Khan. The spell of the East is in Chaucer’s Squire’s 
*Delivered at the Rice Institute on Sunday afternoons in the autumn of 1947. 
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Tale, but it is the spell of Tartary rather than China; and the 
more authentic reports of Marco Polo, the canny Venetian 
merchant, passed for more romance from a land of wonders. 
Then came a time when missionaries and adventurers 
brought no further news. The old Tartar dynasty, the line of 
Kublai Khan, was overthrown, and the new rulers, the Ming 
dynasty, forbade foreigners to enter the country. There is a 
clear gap of about two centuries in the intercourse between 
China and the West. 

But in the fifteenth century overland commerce between 
Europe and the East was blocked by the conquests of the 
Turks, or at least became a Venetian monopoly. The Portu- 
guese then succeeded in opening a sea route to the East In- 
dies. After Vasco da Gama’s voyage in 1498 the Portuguese 
replaced Arab traders in the Indian Ocean and established 
their colonial capital at Goa, which they hold to this day. 
Pressing eastward, they leased a trading station at Macao, 
and not long afterward the Spanish got a base in the Philip- 
pines, already claimed for them by Magellan. Following 
Iberian exploration and expansion came the wave of the 
Counter-Reformation, hard after the navigator and the 
trader the Jesuit missionary. China was the goal of St. 
Francis Xavier, the apostle to the Indies, who died on an 
island off Canton in 1552—his grave there is still a Catholic 
shrine. Soon afterward a Jesuit mission established itself at 
Pekin under the leadership of Mateo Ricci. And at this point 
Jesuit missionary policy forced an important decision, one 
which deeply affected the contact of Chinese and European 
culture. The Jesuit was an intellectual in action, not a mere 
mystic or devotee. If the odds were against him, he made a 
practical calculation of what he could actually expect to 
score under the given circumstances. A mission to China was 
something quite different from a mission to the Indians of 
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Paraguay. Ricci and his successors met the Chinese on a 
scientific and humanistic level, winning favor largely through 
their knowledge of mathematics and astronomy, and even by 
their ingenuity in devising clockwork. The central fact in the 
life of the Empire was the imperial calendar, and at one time 
the regulation of the calendar was actually in the hands of the 
Jesuits. Thus they made as much as they could of the com- 
mon ground on which Chinese and occidental might meet, 
and gained an opportunity given hitherto to no other west- 
ern observers to study the Empire closely and continuously, 
in terms of daily life and usage. Before the end of the seven- 
teenth century they had given Europe their own version 
of Chinese life and ideals, simplified, heightened, we may say 
expurgated, and yet backed by impressive observation and 
documentation. Though the other religious orders had access 
to China also, and though there were travel reports by lay- 
men, there was nothing to surpass the Jesuits’. To the ac- 
ceptance of this report by Europe we must return, for it is 
perhaps the most significant point in the story of China’s 
prestige in the West. 

But before following this theme further, we must turn to 
another aspect, the cult of Chinese art objects and styles, 
conveniently labeled by the French word chinotserie. Here 
we have closer physical contact with China. In our time of 
rapid transport and communication, when Chungking or 
Canton may soon be brought before us by television, the 
barriers of an earlier age seem impassible. Few people in 
western Europe had ever seen a Chinaman. From the late 
seventeenth century they could perhaps look at some ex- 
pensive illustrated books on China, and they could read 
some inadequately translated selections from the Chinese 
classics, in addition to the Jesuit relations. But China to 
them would mean for the most part material imports. From 
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1600 the British East India Company was in direct contact 
with India, Siam, China, and Japan, and the Dutch East 
India Company was also important. China came to be identi- 
fied in the popular mind with the novelties from the East 
that came to take a larger and larger place in trade. Of course 
this was partly an old story; certain luxury products had 
been more or less closely associated with China from time 
immemorial, silk the most ancient of all, at first the principal 
export of China to the West, until the secret of the silkworm 
and the mulberry tree came west to Byzantium in the sixth 
century of the Christian era. Less directly identifiable as 
Chinese were paper-making and block-printing, including 
the stamping of designs on textiles. The sweet orange, 
brought to Spain from China by the Arabs in the eleventh 
century, was once known in Germany and Holland as the 
“Chinese apple,” but to the man on the street the orange was 
not Chinese, any more than the grapefruit of more recent 
times, which came to America from China. But the case was 
different with the new imports of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Pepys wrote in his diary for September 
25, 1660: “I did send for a cup of tee (a China drink) of which 
I never had drank before.” There is no need to enlarge at this 
point on the importance of tea for the life of modern Brit- 
ain, but what a turning point was there! The virtuosi of the 
century wondered at the variety of strange and rich things 
that came from China, produced by arts unknown to the 
West. John Evelyn, representative of the best taste of the 
time, wrote in his diary for June 22, 1664: 


One Tomson, a Jesuit, showed me such a collection of rari- 
ties, sent from the Jesuits of Japan and China to their Order 
at Paris, as a present to be reserved in their repository, but 
brought to London by the East India ships for them, as in 
my life I had not seen. The chief things were, rhinoceroses’ 
horns; glorious vests, wrought and embroidered on cloth of 
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gold, but with such lively colours, that for splendour and viv- 
idness we have nothing in Europe that approaches it; a 
girdle studded with agates and rubies of great value and size; 
knives, of so keen an edge as one could not touch them, nor 
was the metal of our colour, but more pale and livid; fans, like 
those our ladies use, but much larger, and with long handles 
curiously carved and filled with Chinese characters; a sort of 
paper very broad, thin, and fine, like abortive parchment, and 
exquisitely polished, of an amber yellow, exceeding glorious 
and pretty to look on . . . several other sorts of paper, some 
written, other printed; prints of landscapes, their idols, saints, 
pagods, of most ugly serpentine monstrous and hideous shapes, 
to which they paid devotion; pictures of men and coun- 
tries, rarely painted on a sort of gummed calico, transparent 
as glass; flowers, trees, beasts, birds, etc. excellently 
wrought in a kind of sleeve silk, very natural; divers drugs that 
our druggists and physicians could make nothing of. 


What appears as essentially a list of curiosities in Evelyn 
was developing into a large-scale luxury trade and an ex- 
tended artistic cult. 

Most important was the true porcelain, the formula for 
which had been evolved long ago, they say, in the experi- 
‘ments of Chinese alchemists. We call it “china” in English; 
other western European languages have adopted the strange 
term “porcelain,” literally “‘little pig,” the Italian or Portu- 
guese term for the cowrie shell. The West was long mystified 
by the formula for fine porcelain, and apparently one theory 
was that these shells were an ingredient. Finally true hard 
porcelain was produced by Bottger at Meissen, near Dres- 
den, in 1710, a pretty late date. Porcelain works were then 
established in various European countries; such names as 
Meissen, Nymphenburg, Sévres, Worcester, Chelsea mark 
the spread of the manufacture. National preferences devel- 
oped, and western forms and styles appeared which of course 
departed widely from the original Chinese inspiration. Im- 
ported Chinese ware was often painted in Europe. Cheap 
though attractive export porcelain was made in South China, 
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often decorated with western designs, and used as ballast in — 
the lumbering East India ships. 

All this was part of the wider movement in European styles — 
called rococo. Without trying to define the term with preci- | 
sion, we may say that it is intended to denote a bizarre, deli- _ 
cate, playful, and subtle style. In the tones and lines of 
Chinese porcelain France found the perfect rococo art ob- 
ject, but the style was found also in other media and com- 
modities, in oriental wall papers, lacquered boxes and furni- | 
ture, and stamped and embroidered fabrics. All these came to 
have their imitative European industries. The age seemed to 
wish to compensate for dominant ideas of strictness and se- 
verity in classical design by this outbreak of playful and irre- 
sponsible decoration. Thus chinoiserie was branded as friv- 
olous. Stores were opened for the sale of oriental goods, 
called variously in London, ‘“‘China shops,” “India shops,” or 
“toy shops.’’ Ladies were bantered on the subject, as by 
John Gay in his lines called To a Lady on her Passion for 
Old China, following the line of badinage which appears in 
Steele’s Lover, No. 10. A blunt tradesman like Defoe re- 
marked that the pretentious China shops betrayed a fool- 
ish generation, and Robinson Crusoe takes pains to inform 
us in the latter part of his travels that the Chinese have 
been much overrated by the West. We get here a middle 
class opinion that chinoiserie is aristocratic folly. But it is 
more than that, for we can find the influence persisting and 
extending itself in decorative styles through the century—in 
some of the familiar Chippendale designs, for example. And 
it may be of particular interest to remember that national 
independence opened up to American sea-captains and mer- 
chants the rich China trade, heretofore the monopoly of the 
East India Company. The American China trade, carried on 
at additional advantage because of the speed of the clipper 
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ships, brought to the old ports of the eastern seaboard the 
oriental styles and art objects that had long been the delight 
of Europe. The romance of this chapter in American trade is 
written in Joseph Hergesheimer’s fine novel Java Head. 
~ The influence of Chinese rococo extended itself from deco- 
ration to the larger elements of design. Since the established 
classical modes were formal and symmetrical, those who con- 
sciously or sub-consciously wished to deviate from those 
modes would welcome, from outside the accepted tradition, 
any hints or supposed precedents which might help toward 
an escape from the fixed pattern. The strange fascination and 
prestige of China helped to give such pretexts. The general 
effect of the Chinese cult on western art appears in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple’s essay Of Gardening. To get the full significance 
of this passage we should remember that it was published in 
1685, when the Jesuit accounts of China were still a novelty, 
and that it anticipates some phases of style that did not 
develop fully for more than half a century. Temple writes: 


What I have said of the best forms of gardens is meant only 
of such as are in some sort regular; for there may be other 
forms wholly irregular that may, for aught I know, have more 
beauty than any of the others; but they must owe it to some 
extraordinary dispositions of nature in the seat, or some great 
race of fancy or judgment in the contrivance, which may re- 
duce many disagreeing parts into some figure, which shall yet, 
upon the whole, be very agreeable. Something of this I have 
seen in some places, but heard more of it from some others who 
have lived among the Chineses; a people, whose way of think- 
ing seems to lie as wide of ours in Europe, as their country 
does. Among us, the beauty of building and planting is placed 
chiefly in some certain proportions, symmetries, or uniformi- 
ties; our walks and our trees ranged so as to answer one an- 
other, and at exact distances. The Chinese scorn this way of 
planting, and say, a boy, that can tell an hundred, may plant 
walks of trees in straight lines, and over-against one another, 
and to what length and extent he pleases. But their greatest 
reach of imagination is employed in contriving figures, where 
the beauty shall be great, and strike the eye, but without any 
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order or disposition of parts that shall be commonly or easily 
observed: and, though we have hardly any notion of this sort 
of beauty, yet they have a particular word to express it, and, 
where they find it hit the eye at first sight, they say the shara- 
wadgi is fine or is admirable, or any such expression of esteem. 
And whoever observes the work upon the best India gowns, or 
the painting upon their best skreens or purcellans, will find 
their beauty is all of this kind (that is) without order. 

This account crystallizes the view of the subject at the end 
of the seventeenth century and lays down a program for the 
eighteenth. A later generation rings the changes upon the 
mysterious word sharawadgi. In landscape gardening, a favor- 
ite eighteenth century art, the basic contrast was between 
the neo-classical or formal layout, as at Versailles, and the 
irregular landscape according to nature which was thought 
of as the English style. China did not do it all, but the Eng- 
lish garden was in some of its aspects a Chinese garden as 
well. It should be noticed that when Temple says the Chinese 
style is irregular, he does not seem to mean or say precisely 
that it follows nature, or to advise a mere return to the nat- 
ural terrain; if I read him aright, he is describing something 
that we may call “occult balance,” something seemingly irre- 
gular or disordered which shall nevertheless have a hidden 
principle of order. The age loved simple rules, but further- 
more it loved, as mankind always does, to discover the simple 
in the complex, the planned in the seemingly haphazard, the 
purposeful in the casual. Such an appeal was made by the 
Chinese or English garden. The essential step was to identify 
the beauty without order of Chinese gardens and art ob- 
jects with the work of nature, the irregular with the natural. 
This was done by the Jesuit Le Comte, author of one of the 
most famous of books on China, at the end of the seventeenth 
century: 


The Chinese, who so little apply themselves to order their 
Gardens, and give them real Ornaments, do yet delight in 
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them, and are at some cost about them; they make Grotto’s 
in them, raise pretty little Artificial Eminences, transport 
thither by pieces whole Rocks, which they heap one upon an- 
other, without any further design, than to imitate Nature. 


Addison expounds similar principles in the Spectator, 
echoing the passage in Temple; English landscape gardening 
developed rapidly in the following half century, and then 
underwent a second wave of Chinese influence, inspired large- 
ly by the Jesuit Attiret’s description of the imperial pleasure 
gardens. There was a cult of Rural Architecture in the Chi- 
nese Taste, to use Halfpenny’s title of 1750. Visitors to Kew 
Gardens will remember the pagoda built there by Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers at the height of the vogue. The whole move- 
ment was often derided and put on a par with the taste for 
Chinese bric-a-brac: 


According to the present prevailing whim, every thing is 
Chinese, or in the Chinese taste, or, as it is sometimes more 
modestly expressed, partly after the Chinese manner. Chairs, 
tables, chimney-pieces, frames for looking-glasses, and even 
our most vulgar utensils, are all reduced to this new-fangled 

. standard, and without-doors so universally has it spread, that 
every gate to a cow-yard is in [’s and Z’s, and every hovel for 
the cows has bells hanging on the corners (World, No. 12, 
March 22, 1753). 

One could find Chinese-English gardens in France and 
Germany, and Goethe makes fun of the style in his Triumph 
der Empfindsamkeit. 

It would be wrong, however, to dismiss the cult of China in 
Europe as a mere freak of fashion. The Jesuit Sinophiles 
labored to better effect than that. It remains to be consid- 
ered what the Jesuit interpretation of China was, and why 
the western world accepted it so readily. The irresponsible 
seeker after the wonders of the East might marvel at the 
strange novelties and intricacies of the Great Kingdom; the 
Jesuit, though aware of the exoticism, found within it a 


known and rational principle and an underlying simplicity. 
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He worked in the spirit of Renaissance humanism, which was | 
soon to be transmuted into the Enlightenment or the Age of 
Reason. From among the three chief religions of China, Bud- 
dhism, Taoism, Confucianism, he chose the last as the true, | 
basic, and characteristic Chinese way. He oversimplified 
here, but his position could be defended. He rejected Bud- | 
dhism as idolatry, Taoism as impractical fantasy, but Confu- © 
cius, he found, uttered the basic moral truths to which 
the heart of man everywhere responds. To this recognition — 
of ancient and eternal truth he sometimes gave a mythical 
form: when the descendants of Noah had been dispersed on © 
the face of the earth, God’s revelation under the old dispen- _ 
sation had been brought to China and preserved in a com- 
paratively pure form. As Le Comte wrote, “China, happier in 
its Foundation than any other Nation under the Sun, drew 
in the chief of the holy Maxims of their antient Religion from 
the Fountain Head.” Thus China held the true religion for 
two thousand years of the pre-Christian era, while Europe, to 
use Le Comte’s words, “‘wallowed in Error and Corruption.” 
Now this fable was not generally received, and it is only fair 
to say that Le Comte’s book was speedily condemned by 
Roman Catholic authority. But it is worth noting as an ex- 
ample of Jesuit eagerness to find truth in the Chinese world- 
view and asakey to the famous controversy about the Chinese 
rites, which agitated the Church for several generations. 
The rival orders, the Dominicans and their allies, main- 
tained in opposition to the Jesuits that the Chinese were 
atheists, and at the same time that the worship of ancestors 
and the performance of rites in honor of Confucius were idol- 
atrous practices. The Jesuits maintained that the so-called 
ancestor worship was a social rather than a religious rite, and 
it may be said that modern students of China agree with 
them. The papal decisions on this point varied in effect, but 
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tended to go against the Jesuits, until finally the Bull Ex 
Quo Singulari in 1742 exacted of all Catholic missionaries in 
China an oath to oppose the rites. This settled the matter for 
the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries, but in our own 
day the decision has been quietly reversed by a decree of 
the Propaganda, December 8, 1938, reprinted in the London 
Tablet, January 20, 1940. Catholics are now permitted to be 
present at ceremonies in honor of Confucius, and gestures of 
respect to the picture and tablet of the sage are not to be 
construed as idolatrous. These matters are somewhat techni- 
eal, but they can hardly be called trivial. The main point is 
that the Jesuits encouraged Europeans to think of Confu- 
clus as a great pagan sage like Plato, Socrates, Pythagoras, 
and Seneca. As early as 1642 a French freethinker, La Mothe 
le Vayer, said he was ready to cry, ““Sancte Confuci, ora pro 
nobis.”” Universal truth as conceived by the western mind 
was identified with the ancient wisdom of China. 
The original teaching of Confucius had, as with any sage 
‘or prophet, been subject to elaborate commentary and in- 
terpretation. Historians of Chinese philosophy tell us that 
the core of Confucianism is a social and political philosophy 
which, by the time the Jesuits reached China, had been elab- 
orated into a speculative system and even overlaid with 
Buddhist and Taoist elements. After the revolution of 1644 
the neo-Confucians tried to get back to fundamentals, to 
reach the plain and utilitarian teaching of Confucius. The 
Jesuit version was in line with this movement; the neo-Con- 
fucians and the Jesuits could be described as fundamentalists 
who sought to return to the simple unadorned teachings of 
the sage. This movement has continued to the present time. 
But what was happening in the seventeenth century was not 
the mere addition of the name of Confucius to the beadroll of 
western sages. The point was that in China the moral and 
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religious system was a social and political system; here, ac- 
cording to the early European interpretation, was a great and 
ancient empire, rich in culture, in which scholars had real | 
power, imposing their wisdom on the monarch. Here was a _ 
state in which, according to Plato’s words, philosophers 
were virtually kings, and helped to make kings philosophers. 
And far from being a speculative dream, the state ordered on | 
these lines was a great and going concern and had held its 
own from immemorial antiquity. Though conquered by the | 
Tartars, the mighty kingdom was imposing its established 
and eminently rational system on the conquerors. Brute force 
could not prevail against plain basic reason in action. 

This utopian vision of China took form with amazing rapid- 
ity. Sir William Temple has the scheme entire, and sums up 
the subject in his essay Of Heroic Virtue: 


Upon these foundations and institutions, by such methods 
and orders, the kingdom of China seems to be framed and 
policed with the utmost force and reach of human wisdom, 
reason, and contrivance; and in practice to excel the very spec- 
ulations of other men, and all those imaginary schemes of the 
European wits, the institutions of Xenophon, the republic of 
Plato, the Utopias or Oceanas of our modern writers. And this 
will perhaps be allowed by any that considers the vastness, 
the opulence, the populousness of this region, with the ease 
and facility wherewith ’tis governed, and the length of time 
this government has run. The last is three times longer than 
that of the Assyrian Monarchy, which was thirteen hundred 
years, and the longest period of any government we meet with 
in story. The numbers of people and of their forces, the treas- 
ures and revenues of the Crown, as well as wealth and plenty 
of the subjects, the magnificence of their public buildings and 
works, would be incredible, if they were not confirmed by the 
concurring testimonies of Paulus Venetus, Martinius Ker- 
cherus, with several other relations, in Italian, Portuguese, 
and Dutch; either by missionary Friars, or persons employed 
thither upon trade, or embassies upon that occasion; yet the 
whole government is represented, as a thing managed with as 
much facility, order, and quiet, as a common family; though 
some writers affirm the number of people in China, before the 
last Tartar wars, to have been above two hundred millions. 
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Europe was predisposed at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to accept such a vision. In the West it had been an age 
of political instability and war—civil war in England and 
somewhat earlier in France, the Thirty Years’ War in central 
Europe. Even the English thought of themselves as an un- 
stable people, ready for a revolution every few years. “By 
natural instinct they change their lord.’”’ This stimulated an 
exaggerated respect for stable government; the political 
treatises of the period are full of praise for enduring states 
such as Sparta in ancient times and Venice in modern Europe. 
But such stability, it was felt, was impossible in a democracy, 
uncertain in a limited monarchy, most probable in a benevo- 
lent and enlightened despotism. The Jesuits were witnessing 

the successful early days of the Manchu dynasty, and were 

thus seeing absolute monarchy at its best. Power was central- 
ized and controlled by learning. The Chinese, it was thought, 
had established a permanent brain trust, and had made use- 
ful learning the basis on which society and government were 

forganized. “As other nations,’ wrote Temple, “are usually 
distinguished into Noble and Plebeian, so that of China may 
be distinguished into Learned and Illiterate.”” Moreover, this 
Chinese learning, according to the western enthusiasts, was 
essentially applied ethics; Confucius, like Socrates, turned 
away from sophistry or scholasticism and from the specula- 
tive study of nature. What seems to be a weak point in the 
Chinese system, its lack of interest in natural science, was 
accepted by some even in Newton’s age as a strong point. 
China fell back on the essential beliefs necessary to make 
the political and social system work. At the same time, a 
low standard of living for the masses did not worry earlier 
political scientists as it worries us now. The age was pre- 
pared to accept an elaborate and static code enshrining 
simple truth. 
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For convenience I have been quoting Sir William Temple, 
but lest he seem to be a somewhat languid and unimportant 
thinker, let me add that the greatest mind on the Continent 
was fired by the reports of the Jesuits; in these same years 
Leibnitz was cherishing his dream of a universal culture in 
which Orient and Occident should pool their resources, with 
the Society of Jesus and Peter the Great as the administra- 
tive agents of this UNESCO. There might be an exchange of 
cultural religious embassies, he hoped; China might teach us 
natural religion and we might teach her revealed religion. The 
German academic philosopher Wolff, among many others, 
followed Leibnitz in praising China, but this offended the 
orthodox, and Wolff lost his professorship at Halle and had to 
take another post at Marburg. 

On the religious side, in spite of the Jesuit sponsorship of 
the vision of enlightened China, the Sinophiles tended to be 
deistic. If the best of empires could carry on so long with a 
simple natural religion, what need of revelation? In fact, 
some people, like the skeptic Bayle, described the Chinese as 
a nation of moral and well ordered atheists, traveling without 
any theological baggage whatever. But the prevailing view 
may be found in Voltaire, the greatest and most influential 
of the eighteenth century enthusiasts for China. His views on 
the subject were frequently expressed and widely circulated. 
In China he found an ancient and enduring empire. As an 
historian he professed to find the early records of this empire 
clear and rational. In the government he discerned a paterna- 
listic despotism which combined the good features of French 
absolutism and British limited monarchy. In Chinese reli- 
gion he was delighted to discover a tolerant deism without 
dogma and without priesthood, with social benevolism as the 
core of its teaching. He was once reading a book by the 
English writer Conyers Middleton written in controversy 
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with a deist. Middleton said, ‘There was never a nation in 
the world, where public Religion was founded upon the Plan 
of Nature and instituted in the principles of meer Religion,” 
whereupon Voltaire wrote in English on the margin, “The 
relligion [sic] of Chinese government.” A writer in an English 
journal, the Independent Whig, says roundly, “In China, all 
Men of consideration, all of any Eminence for Learning and 
Dignity, are Deists.” Liberal thinkers of this stripe, like Vol- 
taire himself, were turning the Chinese theme against the 


.very Jesuits who had provided the West with most of its 


knowledge of the subject. ‘“The Chinese have converted the 
Jesuits,” the Independent Whig remarks with some glee. 
France was the center of Sinophile interest, and Du Halde’s 
Description de l Empire de la Chine (1735) became one of the 
best known books of the period. The dedication of the Eng- 
lish translation of 1738 to Frederick, Prince of Wales, echoes 
French praise of the paternalistic system by which “the most 
despotic Emperors on Earth govern with the same Mildness 
as the most limited Monarchs; and Nations as numerous as 
the Sands of the Sea are restrained within the Bounds of the 
most perfect Submission.”’ A new development was the ad- 
miration for Chinese agriculture. The standard account had 
it that the Chinese ranked the social classes in this order: 
(1) Scholars, (2) Farmers, (3) Artisans, (4) Merchants. The 
high status given to agriculture aroused the admiration of 
the school of economic thinkers called the Physiocrats (Tur- 
got, Quesnay). Nothing made a greater impression than the 
annual spring plowing ceremony by the emperor. Du Halde 


_ says, “Every Year in Spring, the Emperor (according to the 


Custom of the antient Founders of this excellent Monarchy) 
goes himself in a solemn manner to plough a few Ridges of 
Land; in order to animate the Husbandman by his own 
Example, and the Mandarins of every City perform the 
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Ceremony.” This rite was often described and pictured in 
eighteenth century literature. 

Thus the age had a double picture of China, as the land of 
the fascinating oddities of chinotiserie and as the land of an- 
cient wisdom and sound social ethics. The Chinaman was at 
the same time a quaint and unfathomable oriental and the 
incarnation of good sense and right reason. On the exotic 
side, there was much frivolity and inaccuracy, and the specifi- 
cally Chinese might easily vanish in the vaguely oriental or 
pseudo-oriental. Among the oriental tales popular in the fic- 
tion of the period, those labeled Chinese hardly differ from 
those labeled at haphazard Egyptian, Georgian, Siamese, 
Turkish, Arabian, Persian, Numidian, African, Ethiopian, 
Algerian, Indian, Tartar, Mongolian, Tonkinese, Japanese, or 
Javanese. But on the other hand, the Chinaman’s traditional 
common sense qualified him for an important place in the 
history of the popular literary type which we may call the 
oriental letter. This is the familiar device of bringing an out- 
side observer into western society so that he may look with a 
critical eye on the absurdities of our civilization. There are 
many examples—the most famous Montesquieu’s Persian 
Letters (1721), the most interesting for our discussion Gold- 
smith’s Chinese Letters (1760-61), called The Citizen of the 
World when published in book form. Montesquieu had been 
skeptical and relativistic; truth in Persia is error in France 
and vice versa. Who can say that one or the other is absolutely 
right or wrong? It is as naive to expect absolute truth of an 
oriental sage as of anyone else. Goldsmith’s plan is different. 
He uses his Chinaman to illustrate the basic principle that 
common sense is common sense in any country. Racial and 
national differences, oddities of costume and custom, are 
nullified by the uniformity of right reason. Thus Goldsmith is 
opposed to chinoiserie and constantly satirizes it. His Chinese 
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visitor says contemptuously, “The English have filled their 
houses with our furniture, their public gardens with our fire- 
works, and their very ponds with our fish.” The Chinese 
mode is a trivial affair of firecrackers and goldfish. On the 
other hand, Goldsmith remarks, “If the Chinese have contrib- 
uted to vitiate our taste, I’ll try how far they can help to 
improve our understanding.”’ In one delightful sketch Gold- 
smith describes how shocked the English are at finding that 
their Chinese visitor isn’t Chinese enough to come up to 
their standards. He doesn’t use chopsticks, he doesn’t admire 
the fashionable lady’s cabinet with its models of “pagods” 
and other bric-a-brac, and he even talks in plain language, 
without using the flowery and figurative style which is sup- 
posed to be compulsory for orientals. The English are dis- 
appointed when he explains calmly, “The unaffected of every 
country nearly resemble each other, and a page of our Con- 
fucius and of your Tillotson have scarce any material dif- 
ference.” Thus Goldsmith in this neglected little master- 
piece draws a sharp line between the rational and irrational 
enthusiasms for China. 

On both levels, however, the European cult of China 
counted for much. Its contribution to the decorative arts and 
to the whole aesthetic life of the period was important; its 
political and ethical content had enough relation to the facts 
to give it weight. The vision of Chinese wisdom was over- 
simplified, but not completely divorced from reality. Since 
the late eighteenth century the picture has changed; Europe 
has judged China in terms of imperialism, commerce, and 
industry, as a sphere of influence, as a potential market for 
opium, oil, sewing machines, automobiles. China is now diag- 
nosed and patronized, not idealized. The later error may 
be the greater. Arnold Toynbee, in his monumental Study of 
History, points out that eighteenth century Europe was bet- 
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ter informed about China than we are. The eighteenth cen- 
tury view of universal history included the Far Eastern field, 
and to use Toynbee’s words, “the materials which had been 
communicated to Western scholars by the magnificent re- 
searches and publications of the Jesuit missionaries in China 
(1675-1775) have not been appreciably increased or improved 
from that day to this.” Gibbon and Voltaire were more fully 
conscious of this material than the great historians of the 
nineteenth century. Yet even now our thoughts and feelings 
about China are largely colored by infiltration from the 
earlier period. Vachel Lindsay not long ago rendered the 
romantic beauty of the Chinese art tradition as seen by the 
West in his Chinese Nightingale, and less successfully in 
Shantung, or the Empire of China is Crumbling Down tried to 
recover the old feeling for the primordial and enduring king- 
dom. On the philosophical side, modern reports of the Chinese 
view of life show the same preference for the Confucian way, 
and dwell on the affinity of this strain of thought and the 
ethos of the West. Thus Lowes Dickinson tells us that the 
Chinese attitude is much closer to modern than to mediaeval 
Europe, and far closer to Europe than to India. Like the 
Jesuits of the seventeenth century he pronounces ancestor- 
worship to be commemorative, not idolatrous, and concludes 
that “Confucianism, with its rationalism, its skepticism, 
and its stress on conduct, may easily be translated into terms 
of western positivism.” Last summer Life had an article on 
Gopher Prairie, the scene of Sinclair Lewis’s Main Street, in 
reality the town of Sauk Center, Minnesota. One of the citi- 
zens interviewed was a farmer named Hooper, who is quoted 
by Life as saying, “I believe in the consumers’ codperatives 
and in social Christianity.” And then as an afterthought he 
added, “Confucius is okay too.” 
Aan Ducatp McKiiop 


oe 
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II 


SECRET WEAPONS OF THE 
NAPOLEONIC WARS 


T might not be amiss to ask: what is a secret weapon? Dur- 
ing the recent war we had all sorts of answers, usually in 
the form of Nazi threats. A transatlantic rocket would indeed 
have been a secret weapon, but we were sometimes told that 
Hitler’s secret weapon was hunger, applied to enslaved peo- 
ples, and that ours was America’s know-how in back-yard 
mechanics. Buta secret weapon should be at least reason- 
ably secret, and something of a surprise to the enemy when 
it is used, and it should be a weapon. 
For the period under discussion, I should like to begin with 
a few borderline cases. In 1795, an official regulation made 
lemon juice a regular part of the diet of his Majesty’s sailors. 
It was about time, incidentally, since the virtues of the citrus 
fruits in combating scurvy had been known, to some at least, 
since the days of Elizabeth. Edward Jenner’s smallpox vac- 
cination, first convincingly demonstrated in 1796, was soon 
put into the regulations as something constantly to be rec- 
ommended by military surgeons, although no one was to be 
vaccinated against his will. No doubt the British armed forces 
benefited from these measures, and earlier than the men of 
other countries, but no effort was made to keep the discover- 
ies from becoming common property, and they can hardly be 
called secret weapons. 
Toward the end of the Napoleonic War a British naval 
architect designed a fighting ship with a rounded instead of a 
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square stern. The idea was at once taken up, since it made a 
stronger and more seaworthy ship and permitted the mount- 
ing of additional guns. This, however, comes under the head 
of minor improvements, of which there were many, and in all 
navies. 

In gunnery there were some changes, one especially which 
shows an interesting tendency and should be noticed. During 
the War of the American Revolution, a new gun, called the 
carronade because it was first manufactured in quantity at 
the Carron Iron Works in Scotland, was adopted by the 
Royal Navy. It hardly came into its own until the Napoleon- 
ic Wars. Like the others, it was a muzzle-loading smooth- 
bore and was made in the standard calibres. It was, however, 
much lighter in weight and shorter in the barrel—say one 
ton against three, and four feet against ten, in comparison 
with one of the big fellows throwing a shot of the same size. 

This meant, of course, that the carronade was useless at 
long range and required a reduced charge of powder, but at 
close quarters it was very effective. It was popular on small 
ships, where maximum firepower with minimum weight was 
wanted. During the war with Napoleon it became increasing- 
ly customary to substitute carronades of large calibre for the 
standard guns of small calibre which all ships, even the 
largest, necessarily carried on their upper decks. This simpli- 
fied the supply problem because fewer sizes of ammunition 
had to be provided. 

It was Napoleon, in one of those flashes of naval intuition 
which he occasionally showed, who tried to carry this antici- 
pation of the all-big-gun principle to its logical conclusion. 
Early in 1805 he wrote to his Minister of Marine: “I have 
several times spoken of my project of arming ships of the line 
with guns of the same calibre.” Accordingly, only 36-pounder 
guns and 36-pounder carronades were to be retained. “In this 
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war,” continued the artillerist-emperor, “the English have 
been the first to use carronades, and everywhere they have 
done us great harm.” But the problem was to get the weap- 
ons, though they were no longer secret, and here Napoleon 
could not work a miracle. He tried to expedite matters in 
order after order. For example: “For God’s sake, ship me 
some carronades.... The English, without saying a word, 
have practised this method. Here’s ten years we are behind 
their Admiralty... . I see no attention being paid toit.”’ Here 
was the all-big-gun principle, exploited by the British and 
envied by the French, an anticipation of some of the argu- 
ments used a hundred years later by Admirals Sims and 
Fisher. Not entirely the same, of course, for the modern 
Dreadnought and her progeny are armed not only on the 
all-big-gun but also on the few-big-gun principle, and no one 
then proposed the use of a few monster guns only. But it was 
a great day for some people; as one old sea-dog, Admiral 
Howe, said, “Happy are those who have shares in the Carron 
Company.” 

The examples which I have mentioned are not true secret 
weapons, but the inventors were busy. It must have been a 
difficult time for those in the top positions, for under the 
stimulus of war, bright-minded people bombarded them from 
arm-chairs and other points of vantage with strategical plans, 
gadgets, and all sorts of devices for achieving victory. I have 
seen the correspondence of the British Admiralty for only the 
year 1806, but there is no reason to think that it was dif- 
ferent in any other year, or that the French mind was less 
active. For example, a sampling of the mailbag for a period of 
a few months will show something like this: a shallow draft 
landing barge; a new type of block for the rigging; a project 
for dismembering the Spanish empire in South America; a 
new type of gun carriage; how to beat a big ship, using only 
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small craft; a simplified code of flag signals and semaphore 
telegraph; a new cipher; a chemical solution for treating iron 
to prevent rust; proposals for a new naval academy; a 
steamship, which could be loaded with explosives and direct- 


ed against the enemy without having anyone on board; a new 


type of frigate; a new method of finding longitude; and a 
project for filling ships with stone and sinking them in 
French harbors. The worried gentlemen at the Admiralty, 
not accustomed to dealing with such matters, had to find 
what was useful in all this and filter out the nuts. How the 
job was done, in the case of a few famous inventions, should 
next occupy our attention; though to set the stage, it is nec- 
essary to glance briefly at the international situation as it 
existed in 1803, when, after a short and uneasy truce, Brit- 
ain and France renewed their struggle. 

By this time Napoleon knew very well who his chief antago- 
nist was and that he would have to deal with her directly. 
With a good telescope one could see the tents of the French 
troops camped on the opposite side of the Channel, waiting 
for their opportunity to invade. Landing craft were built 
inland, then sent down the rivers and along the coast to the 
assembly points, under the protection of many batteries. 
The word went out that 150,000 men, a force larger than Brit- 
ain’s regular army, could be embarked on these craft in two 
hours, to be landed on the coast of England any dark night 
when the wind was favorable. 

On both sides of the Channel, people who would nowadays 
make a good living from the comic books foretold wonders 
that were to supplement the usual means of making war. A 
tunnel was to be dug under the Channel, to be driven through 
just when a French assault force in balloons drifted across to 
secure a beach-head. Englishmen armed with pistols and held 
aloft by large kites were to contest the landing of this air- 
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borne force. Or, to outfight the British vessels, great rafts, 
with citadels mounting hundreds of guns, were to bring the 
army across, their motive power supplied by windmills har- 
nessed to paddle wheels. 

One may be sure that such schemes were far from Napo- 
leon’s mind, but there can be no doubt that he seriously in- 
tended to stage an invasion. Some question has, indeed, been 
raised as to whether he really meant business; it has been 
shown, for instance, that instead of 150,000 men embarked in 
two hours, his utmost effort could have put 90,000 men afloat 
in eighteen, taking advantage of two high tides. His units 
were not at full strength and his harbors silted up; he himself 
said later, on thinking it over, that he really intended to 
crush the Austrians and the Russians and that the great 
force necessary for this plan could best be assembled at the 
Channel, so that the intended victims would not be fore- 
warned. 

The invasion publicity contained two striking pieces of 
evidence which are not, in themselves, entirely conclusive: 
one is the medal, ostensibly struck at London, which was 
made to commemorate the invasion, and the other the great 
175-foot marble column, called the Colonne de la Grande 
Armeé, which was raised near the coast a few miles from 
Boulogne. This shaft was topped by a statue of the Emperor, 
and I am reliably informed that he points across the sea to- 
ward England, above the inscription, “Voila l’enemi!’’— 
“There is the enemy!’ At least he did stand thus, but in 
August, 1914, when the adjoining area was turned into a base 
camp for the British Expeditionary Force, the Curators of 
National Monuments had a twinge of embarrassment when 
they realized the unfriendliness of this gesture. With truly 
Gallic ingenuity and courtesy, and the help of a couple of 
steeplejacks, they faced the Little Corporal to the right, 
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where he pointed now to the advancing Germans—“Voila 
Yenemi!” I dare say Hitler had him turned back again. This 
Story certainly ought to be true, and the column certainly 
was built. 

If Napoleon’s campaign was a feint, it was a good one, and 
no government in its senses could afford to ignore the threat. 
The British army and militia were increased, and to these 
were added, in a year’s time, a home guard of 350,000 volun- 
teers. Strong points called Martello towers were built all 
along the threatened coast; the idea and the name seem to 


_ have come from a place called Mortella in Corsica, where 


there was a tower which had given Hood and Nelson a lot of 
trouble in their operations against the island in 1794. Work 
was also pushed on a big ditch, called the Hythe Military 
Canal. There were not lacking those who ridiculed the ditch 
which was supposed to stop the French after they had al- 
ready crossed a much bigger one, but it was, of course, in- 


_ tended to plug a vulnerable gap and slow up the invaders 


long enough for the home guard to rally, just as the towers 
were supposed to impede progress from the beach. Part of 
the home guard, living in the ports, called themselves the Sea 
Fencibles and were to man various small gunboats in case of 
attack. While always professing themselves ready to spring 
into the breach, they never allowed the call of duty to inter- 
fere with their private pursuits. The Royal Navy perforce 
had to allow them to exist, but never placed tuppence worth 
of reliance upon them. 

The Navy felt that it had the situation well in hand. It re- 
sisted the usual outcry to have a battleship anchored off each 
port and beach, and set up its defenses with a few ships of 
force, called block ships, assigned to certain in-shore stations. 
The Channel was patrolled by squadrons of sloops and frig- 
ates, entirely adequate to cope with French invasion barges. 
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The real defence, as well as the real danger, came from the | 
big ships, which seldom saw the shores of England. Napole- | 
on’s plan evolved into one of decoying away the British ships | 
of the line blockading his harbors, and then getting into the | 
Channel with a real battle fleet for long enough to cover the | 
crossing. It was this elaborately worked-out plan, which was 
actually attempted, which I think proves that Napoleon was _ 
deadly serious about the invasion. Hard work and alertness — 
frustrated the plan, and the shores of England were defended 
far from home by those “distant, storm-beaten ships, upon 
which the Grand Army [of Napoleon] never looked’’ to use 
Admiral Mahan’s fine phrase. 

But you never could tell, and the minds of many turned to 
novel ways of outwitting the enemy. Opportunity had 
knocked first for the French in the person of Robert Fulton, © 
one of those international Americans of the period who was, 
like Samuel F. B. Morse, a painter turned inventor. In 1800, 
mostly on his own, Fulton produced in France a submarine | 
which could dive, and, with the aid of a two-man power | 
motor, proceed under water. It was literally two-man power, 
since two intrepid volunteers turned a crank which drove the _ 
propeller. Armed with an official letter, stating that he was 
acting under government orders and was not, if captured, to _ 
be treated as a pirate—on pain of reprisals—he started out 
one day to show them and gallantly but harmlessly pursued a 
couple of English brigs which had ventured close to shore. | 
The idea was to attach mines to the bottoms of the enemy’s 
ships, but his little boat never had a chance. 

Fulton also built a steamboat, in 1803, which moved up- 
stream in the Seine “‘at the pace of a rapid pedestrian.” It 
sank one night at its dock, and the incident quite unjustly 
caused a loss of public confidence. It should be emphasized 
that the steamboat in itself was potentially a revolutionary 
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weapon of war, because it could move in a calm which would 
then stop even the biggest warship. Fulton was the first to 
perceive its possibilities in warfare, though he was not in this 
case, nor in thatof thesubmarine, the first inventor in the field. 

Napoleon’s attitude toward Fulton’s offerings is obscure. 
Following the first submarine experiments, Fulton submitted 
a plan for crossing the channel in a submarine and laying 
mines in English harbors. The First Consul wanted to see 
the submarine and was informed that it had been scrapped; a 
new and better one would be forthcoming, however, in re- 
turn for a satisfactory financial arrangement; Napoleon’s 
comment was that Fulton was a charlatan and a swindler 
who wished solely to make money. Fulton was not impris- 
oned and tortured, showing that Napoleon had much to learn 
in order to become a full-fledged dictator. 

Napoleon was equally skeptical two years later, in 1803, on 
being offered a prospectus for a steamboat to tow troop 
barges to England. Napoleon always showed an aversion to 
long-hairs, whom he called ideologues, and apparently to in- 
ventors as well. “Bah!” he said, “these projectors are all 
either intriguers or visionaries. Don’t trouble me about the 
business.” But a year later, in July 1804, faced with the prac- 
tical difficulties of his undertaking, the reaction was quite 
different. By some chance Fulton’s steamboat scheme was 
resubmitted to Napoleon, who immediately wrote to the 
head of his Marine Department: “I have just read the proj- 
ect of Citizen Fulton, which you have sent me much too 
late, since it is one that may change the face of the world. 
... 1 desire that you immediately confide its examination to a 
Commission. .. . A great truth, a physical, palpable truth 1s 
before my eyes. It will be for these gentlemen to try and seize 
it and see it... . Try to let the whole be concluded within 8 


days, as I am impatient.” 
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But Citizen Fulton was not to be found; under the name of 
Mr. Francis, he had reached London two months before. This 
change of sides, for which no blame can be attached to Fulton, 
had been engineered by Fulton’s friend the Earl of Stanhope. 
The Earl was an inventor, too; he had designed a steamboat 
that did not run, and a printing press that did; he took his 
friend seriously enough so that he produced a mine-sweeping 
device to take up Fulton’s mines. 

Fulton’s proposals, for which he soon received substantial 
government backing, went much further than the manufac- 
ture of isolated novelties. He had a Submarine System (with 
capital letters), a plan for organizing special squadrons and 
taking the offensive in a new way. This appealed to William 
Pitt, who was unquestionably seeking means of changing over 
from the purely defensive; it would be a mistake to think of 
Britain’s leaders at this time as merely wondering what the 
French would do next. 

Fulton’s system comprised explosive infernal machines and 
the means of taking them to their targets. An improved sub- 
marine would be best, he thought, but when this failed of ap- 
proval he was willing to compromise on ordinary surface 
craft. The weapons were what we should call mines, but which 
were then referred to as submarine bombs, torpedoes, coffers, 
or carcasses. These were to be of two main types: one, lighter 
than water, to be anchored beneath the surface in enemy 
harbors and to explode on contact; the other, slightly heavier 
than water and buoyed by a cork float, was to be attached by 
a line to the anchor cable of an enemy ship. The tide or cur- 
rent would then carry the mine under the ship’s bottom, 
where a clock-work mechanism, previously set, would cause 
the explosion. 

These ingenious plans did not escape the adverse criticism 
of some who learned of them. Some, who were afraid that 
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Fulton really had something, said that Britain should not 
sponsor inventions which might recoil upon her, and those 
who had no faith said the whole thing was foolishness. No 
one apparently said anything about the ethics of the new 
method. Fulton repeatedly claimed that his system would 
mean the obsolescence of all fleets as they were then con- 
stituted. When old Earl St. Vincent, the greatest adminis- 
trative admiral of his day, heard what was going forward “he 
reflected for some time and then said Pitt was the greatest 
fool that ever existed, to encourage a mode of war which 
they who commanded the seas did not want and which, if 
successful, would deprive them of it.”’ 

The statement sometimes made that the British were more 
interested in getting Fulton away from the French than in 
backing his inventions is without foundation, although Ful- 
ton sometimes complained of financial undernourishment. 
Actually there were at least seven attempts made in 1804 and 
1805 to use the new weapons, some on a large scale, some on 
individual forays against a single ship. The large-scale attacks 
were invariably carried out in such a way that all advantage 
of surprise was lost, and, also invariably, they were carried 
out with great dash and daring. The net result was nil, ex- 
cept to teach the French to keep their eyes open. 

The original mines were copper spheres, but in the second 
large attack a new type, called the coffer, was used. This was 
a great watertight box, 21 feet long, filled with 40 barrels of 
gunpowder, and weighted so that it floated barely awash. To 
get them in, catamarans were used; copied from native craft 
in Indian waters, these were simply two large 9 by 9 timbers, 
about 10 feet long, held parallel by struts. A sailor, wearing 
a black jersey and with his face covered by a black mask of 
the sort now favored by professional wrestlers, sat half im- 

-mersed amidships and sculled the thing along. It was sup- 
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posed to be practically invisible, and the job of the operator 
was that already indicated: to attach his coffer, pull out a 
pin actuating the clock-work detonator, paddle away and let 
the tide do the rest. Despite the improbable sound of all this, 
such an attack was actually carried out on one occasion. There 
were terrific explosions, but no damage was done and the 
Frenchmen were left with some interesting trophies. Appar- 
ently Fulton had forgotten that a small explosion under wa- 
ter would be more effective than a big one on the surface. 

Something was always getting fouled up. On two occasions 
when boats’ crews dropped pairs of torpedoes perfectly, 
again with no effective result, Fulton explained that the 
French ships “owed their safety to the trifling circumstance 
of the torpedoes not being properly balanced when in water, 
and the coupling lines not being tied to a bridle, so as to 
make the torpedoes sheer under the bottoms of the brigs.” 
But trifling circumstances seemed more than trifling to the 
men who had risked their lives. 

Once the attacks started, there could be no more secrecy 
about the general features of the plan, and there was further 
talk about foolish novelties. Mr. William Cobbett, who was 
against the administration and a number of other things as 
well, put a poem in his Political Register. The people men- 
tioned in it, aside from that familiar nautical character, Jack 
Tar or Tarpaulin, are civilian members of the Cabinet in 
1804, notably the Scotsman Henry Dundas, who was Vis- 
count Melville and for a short time First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty; the following are a few stanzas: 


Dundas is gone to Boulogne; 
He has a pawky plan 
To burn the French flotilla 


*Tis called Catamaran. 
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*Like ladies in romances 
Their knights’ exploits to spy 
Aloft in Walmer Castle 
Stand Pitt and Harrowby. 


Dundas our tars haranguing 
Now shows his new-made wares. 
As at some peddler prating, 
Jack turns his head and swears. 


Your project new? Jack utters; 
Avast; ’Tis very stale; 

*Tis catching birds, landlubbers, 
By salt upon the tail! 


Pitt and the others are excitedly watching the fireworks: 


There in the blaze go fifty! 
And there go fifty more! 
A hundred in disorder 


There run upon the shore! 


The light of dawn, however, reveals that “‘the French are 
laying, just where before they lay.”’ And, in conclusion: 


May Pitt from Colonelling 
Retire upon half pay 

And Admiral Lord Melville 
The yellow flag display! 

(The yellow flag carried none of its modern connotations; it was simply 
a figurative way of indicating retirement.) 

In truth there were faults on all sides, and in 1806, after 
an acrimonious dispute about money, Fulton departed for 
the United States. He had what he most wanted, an export 
license for a Watt and Bolton engine, an engine which in the 
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next year drove the famous North River Steamboat, usually, 
but less accurately, called the Clermont. 

Fulton was a man of enormous energy and capacity, and 
naturally he tried to interest his own government in the ideas 
which, he felt, had received less than their due in England. 
He had prophesied that Britain would see the day when the 
Thames mouth would be blocked with mines, and the Chan- 
nel, too, with a barrage of mines from shore to shore. He was 
too early by a hundred years or so, but this does not detract 
from his abilities. He had also pointed out to the British 
government “the bad policy of forcing me into a position 
where I must apply them (my engines) to the total subjuga- 
tion of this country.” This kind of utterance had not won him 
many friends. Now the state of tension between Britain and 
the United States gave him the chance to show what he 
could do. 

He was willing enough, but the United States government 
adopted essentially the same attitude as that of His Britan- 
nic Majesty. Jefferson, no mean inventor in his own right, 
was interested, and eventually Fulton got $500 and the hulk 
of an old ship to practise on. Spectators were invited, and on 
the third trial the hulk was blown up, but no one was much 
impressed. Washington Irving paid his respects to the new 
warfare in the thirteenth issue of Salmagundi: 

[It is] an excellent plan of defense... no need of batteries, 
forts, frigates and gunboats: observe, sir, all that’s necessary 
is that the ship must come to anchor in a convenient place— 
watch must be asleep, or so complacent as not to disturb the 
boats paddling around them—fair wind and no tide—no moon- 


light—machines well directed—mustn’t flash in the pan— 
bang’s the word, and the vessel’s blown up in a moment! 


Fulton was busy with steamboats, but he stopped long 
enough in 1810 to present each member of Congress with a 
pamphlet entitled “Torpedo War & Submarine Explosions.” 
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But it was the same old story—no real interest, no money, 
many scoffers, and several determined enemies of the inven- 
tion. Nevertheless, Fulton inspired many followers, and the 
War of 1812 abounds in minor episodes.of men with more 
daring than skill bobbing about in home-made submersibles 
and other craft, trying to blow upthe British blockaders. Since 
at the moment they had none of these devices themselves, 
the British naturally denounced the whole thing as piracy. 

Fulton’s last invention was the first steam warship ever to 
get under weigh, a strange vessel with thick sides and pad- 
dles well protected between a double hull, an anticipation of 
the iron-clad. Besides other weapons, she carried a huge hose 
worked by a steam pump, designed to wash the enemy’s 
sailors off his decks and dampen his guns. Rumor crossed 
the Atlantic more quickly than this Demologos, or Peoples’ 
Voice, as she was called, could be built; it was reliably re- 
ported that her sides were 13 feet thick, with other dimen- 
sions beyond anything ever known (actually she was rather 
small); that she could discharge 100 gallons of boiling water 
per minute to repel boarders and that she was fitted with a 
mechanism to brandish 300 cutlasses over the side at 15- 
second intervals. On hearing all this the British staged a 
commando raid to seize Fulton in his bed, but he was luckily 
delayed that night and was not at home. Unfortunately for 
the romance of invention, the war ended before the new mon- 
ster of the deep was fitted with her engines. She later moved, 
but not in anger, and Fulton, who died just after the peace 
treaty was signed, was not there to see her. But he died suc- 
cessful, for he took the steamship out of the curiosity class. 

The last British attempt, late in November, 1805, to use 
Fulton’s mine-torpedoes was a full-dress affair. It failed be- 
cause of bad weather, and the season was too far advanced 
for a further effort, but it marked also the first use in modern 
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warfare of another very secret weapon, the rocket. The year 
before, a certain William Congreve (not the playwright), 
taking an idea from native warfare in India, had received 
government encouragement to carry out some experiments. 
He was the son of the Comptroller of the Royal Ordnance 
Laboratory at Woolwich, and no doubt this helped him to get 
a hearing; he soon had as his backers the Prime Minister, 
William Pitt, and another redoubtable amateur warrior, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Secretary of State for War. 

Mr. Congreve’s weapon was a gigantic skyrocket with a 
stick 25 feet long, filled with a highly combustible material 
which is, so far as I know, still secret. A meeting of the brain- 
trust for the new warfare is thus reported by one veteran ad- 
miral to another, Lord Keith to Lord Barham (October 12, 
1805). Lord Keith was in command of the Channel forces 
and was, understandably, feeling a little hurt: “My Lord—I 
returned from Walmer this morning, where I met Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, Mr. Pitt, Sir Sidney Smith, Mr. Francis, and Mr. 
Congreve. The plans seem determined upon, and I was only 
asked about the means of putting them into execution. Sir 
Sidney seemed to have only one wish, which is to get all the 
force in this coast put under his direction, to create an eclat 
in the papers; Mr. Francis is full of coffers, carcasses, and 
submarine boats, which will not answer here; and Mr. Con- 
greve, who is ingenious, is wholly wrapt up in rockets from 
which I expect little success, for Mr. Congreve has no idea’ 
of the means of applying them professionally.” 

Sir Sidney Smith, whose career reads like a particularly ex- 
citing novel about Mr. Forester’s hero Captain Hornblower, 
was the officer in immediate charge of the project. He was 
far too brilliant a man to be left out of things and far too sure 
of himself to have many well-wishers. The new warfare was 
made to order for him. 
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Even while Sir Sidney’s forces were moving out for the big 
attempt, on the night of November 17, Lord Barham, eighty- 
year-old, First Lord of the Admiralty and still a doughty 
fighter, was writing to give Mr. Pitt the facts of naval war- 
fare as he saw them. He pointed out that ships were escaping 
from Dutch harbors, with more certain to follow, and all be- 
cause a third of the Channel forces have been waiting on Sir 
Sidney Smith. “Much as I condemn this romantic kind of 
warfare,” he said, “I have suppressed my sentiments be- 
cause you and Lord Castlereagh take so great a share init’’; 
but now that he sees the enemy enjoying himself, he can 
keep silent no longer. 

Sir Sidney reported from mid-channel that Congreve was 
having trouble, in a heavy sea, with his rocket frames and 
with his willing but green assistants; ‘““we can but try,” he 
concluded. They did try, but the waves were too high for the 
attack to be pressed home; the coffer-mines floated. in all 
directions; the rockets flared without taking off or perversely 
headed back toward England. It was a fiasco, and Lord Keith 
besought Lord Barham to call off the amateurs. “Interpose 
your professional experience with the protectors of these 
projects,” he wrote, ‘“‘and they will abandon them; for the 
authors of them never will, so long as they are maintained 
luxuriously at the public expense.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Pitt still believed in the rocket, and the 
next year, 1806, Congreve came up with an improved ver- 
sion. The stick was reduced to 15 feet; the body was of iron 
- instead of paper; the range was upwards of 3000 yards; some 
rockets were incendiaries only, while others were headed 
with 6- and 12-pound spherical shells filled with musket balls 
“to burst in the air on Colonel Shrapnel’s principle.” 

Congreve was obviously nervous about his brain-child and 
bombarded the new First Lord, Thomas Grenville, with let- 
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ters about its advantages. Since the rocket had no recoil, 
any vessel was capable of launching it; a small craft might 
thus have great firepower, and the massing of such ships for 
one almost simultaneous discharge would achieve surprise 
and necessarily produce a cumulative effect, with greater 
_ safety for the users. In every way it compared favorably with 
its rival, the mortar shell; it was cheaper per unit, and far 
cheaper if all the mountings were taken into account. It had 
been objected that the enemy would simply extinguish or 
drag away the incendiary rockets, but to discourage such a 
practise an explosive charge had been included in a certain 
number of them. 

On October 9, 1806, Commodore Owen gave Boulogne a 
rocket treatment; Congreve reported that 400 rockets had 
been discharged in half an hour and great damage inflicted, 
particularly on that part of the town where the naval store- 
houses were. This estimate was reduced by the Commodore 
to read 200 rockets, most of which were caught in a cross 
wind and carried off line; the town and shipping still seemed 
to be in good condition. As Owen reported: “I must add I 
felt extreme vexation that Mr. Congreve suffered himself to 
be carried away by his sanguine feelings. . . . It is of this 
sanguine disposition I have always had more fear than I had 
of danger in the execution of the project.”’ 

A few months later a ship full of rocket equipment was 
sent out to Admiral Collingwood off Cadiz, for use in Admiral 
Duckworth’s expedition against Constantinople. Colling- 
wood did not refer to the invention as “Mr. Congreve’s 
squibs,” as some had done, but when he had looked them 
over he felt grave doubts about their accuracy, although he 
hopefully reported “‘if the ships lie very close at Constanti- 
nople, chance may supply the place of accuracy.” This was 
something of a contradiction to the instructions sent by 
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Grenville, who had said: “TI trust you will feel with me the 
propriety of restraining the use of these destructive machines 
entirely against armed shipping or military or naval prepara- 
tions, because the mere burning of a town or village is a 
species of warfare which is not worthy of, or fit for, the spirit 
of our service.” The rockets were too late for Constantinople, 
but the spirit of the service was not so squeamish later in the 
year at Copenhagen, where the city was certainly burnt, 
with the rocket men claiming the largest share of the credit. 

Congreve adapted the rocket for use on land, and the weap- 
on was later sent to the Duke of Wellington in Spain. The 
Duke, notoriously conservative in all matters of ordnance 
and, indeed, in all matters, said “I don’t want to set fire to 
any town, and I don’t know any other use of rockets.” Never- 
theless, rockets were used at the Battle of Leipzig in 1813, 
where they had at least a considerable moral effect, and at 
Bayonne in February, 1814, they were credited with breaking 
up a French counter-attack. Later in the same year, as every- 
one knows, the rockets’ red glare lighted up the Stars and 
Stripes over Fort McHenry. 

What the Iron Duke really liked was the bombs bursting 
in air on Colonel Shrapnel’s principle. This projectile—not, 
of course, a true flat-trajectory shell—was first adopted by 
the British army in 1803 and later used with great effect in 
the Spanish Peninsular campaign. Apparently it had an ad- 
justable fuse which was ignited by the firing of the gun. 
Wellington considered it so important to keep this weapon 
secret that he asked that all honors and recognition be with- 
held from its inventor until the end of the war. He wrote, 
however, many personal letters of commendation, and one 
of his staff officers added that the increased effectiveness of 
the artillery had been “complimented both by the French 
and by our own general officers, in a way highly flattering 
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to us.” Shrapnel shells figured at the Battle of Waterloo and 
perhaps decisively, for General Wood, who commanded the 
British artillery, wrote to Shrapnel that his invention had 
been instrumental in regaining the position of La Haye Sainte, 
which was the key position of the whole battle. And the 
ubiquitous Sir Sidney Smith, finding in 1813 that he could | 
not get enough shrapnel shells through official channels, or- 
dered some at his own expense from the Carron factory. 

Looking over the field, Napoleon is perhaps more to be 
criticized than the British for failing to go all out for secret 
weapons, since by such means the great naval disparity 
might have been equalized. But the truth is that the time had 
not quite come. What we have here is the beginning of the 
mechanical part of the industrial revolution as applied to 
warfare. The day was dawning for the great applied inven- 
tions—steam, armor, rifled ordnance, shell, real submarines 
and real torpedoes, but even the stimulus of a twenty years’ 
war, though it could force the seed, could not bring about any 
real growth. 

Great Britain could have won the war without secret weap- 
ons—indeed, she did win the war without secret weapons. 
No one can maintain that torpedo-mines or rockets or shrap- 
nel in themselves turned the tide. Britain won because she 
never imagined that she could be defeated and because she 
never gave up trying. Further, she never gave up thinking. 
Besides the military genius of the enemy, there were mistakes 
and stupidity fit to take the heart out of the country, but 
even these obstacles were surmounted. 

It is perhaps along such a line that the significance of the 
secret weapons lies. It is true that they were indecisive, so far 
as the over-all course of the war was concerned, and that they 
were generally ill-supported—no billion dollars was expended 
on any one of them. They were usually employed in scanty 
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numbers, without the benefit of surprise, and often under 
adverse conditions. Their proponents, though in high places, 
were amateurs and easy marks for the critics. The parallel 
comes to mind of Winston Churchill and his tanks, a tremen- 
dous weapon put through in the face of all sorts of opposition 
and then employed in small numbers, in a local operation, 
in the late autumn of 1916, when success was improbable 
and exploitation impossible. 

In the old days professional men mistrusted the mad 
geniuses, sometimes leaving off the geniuses, and the civilians 
who backed them. Nowadays this has all been changed and 
nothing shows more clearly the progress of applied science 
in the last hundred years than the respect shown to OSRD, 
NDRC, and other mysterious sources of national power. 

But however mistrusted and misemployed, the work of the 
pioneer inventors in Napoleonic days shows an intelligent 
and aggressive spirit at work. It was vitally necessary for 
Britain to regain the offensive—not merely to stave off de- 
feat each year. William Pitt tried hard; he backed the secret 
weapons; and it was not his fault that the coalition of 1806 
did not bring Napoleon down. A lesser man than Napoleon 
would have fallen, but instead there was the Battle of Auster- 
litz. Even with danger threatening at home, forces despatched 
by Pitt occupied South Italy and Sicily, and the Cape of 
Good Hope: thus the outer lines were held and communica- 
tions secured. Pitt died of disappointment and cirrhosis of 
the liver in 1807, but there were others to carry on. 

At first they failed, and kept on failing. Sir John Duckworth 
was sent to bring the Turks into line in 1807, an expedition 
not at all unlike the famous Dardanelles campaign of 1915. 
Both were good ideas, to begin with; both carried the same 
potential benefits of taking Turkey out of the enemy camp 
and bolstering the Russians; both failed because the com- 
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mander on the spot lacked the determination to see the thing 
through. 

A big combined operation was mounted in 1809 to cap- 
ture the vital port of Antwerp. It had Sir Richard Strachan 
as its admiral and the Earl of Chatham, Pitt’s elder brother, 
as its general. It got ashore but never got near Antwerp. It 
is a long and a sad story but it may be summarized in a bit of 
doggerel much quoted in London after the return of the 
expedition: 


Great Chatham, with his sabre drawn, 
Stood waiting for Sir Richard Strachan; 
Sir Richard, longing to be at ’em, 

Stood waiting for the Earl of Chatham. 


But the search for the offensive had already given Welling- 
ton his beach-head in Portugal. He was almost pushed into 
the sea; but he had the famous defenses of Torres Vedras 
ready—in themselves a secret of sorts, for his adversary was 
unpleasantly surprised when he saw them. This time there 
was no fiasco. When Wellington counter-attacked he still had 
a long road to travel, but the defensive part of the war was 
definitely past. 

Harbin Cralic, Jr. 
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III 


GIOTTO AND MODERN ART* 


OT long ago I was led to the statement that we could 
not understand modern art unless we understood 
Giotto—a statement that implied that the modern art move- 
ments have their sources in him. As a matter of fact, when 
we speak of the sources of any art movement, we are not on 
too solid ground. It is evident that there are powerful under- 
lying forces which influence and shape art forms, but to lo- 
cate the source of any style in a specific person means only 
to recognize the artistic criteria of the moment—standards 
which are as varied and changeable as that much desired 
quality which we call Beauty. 

Not too many years ago contemporary painting boasted 
free and virile brush strokes. This direct painting, then con- 
sidered the height of modernism, was shown as the direct 
descendant of Frans Hals and Velasquez. 

The imitative art of the 19th and zoth centuries looked for 
its sources in the illusionism of the Italian Renaissance and 
saw Masaccio as the father of modern painting. 

Then as subjective expression gradually replaced objective 
imitation, El Greco was rediscovered as the forefather of 
modern painting. 

With so many paternal ancestors already claimed, let us 
not fall into the error of putting still another father of modern 


art in the roots of the family tree. 

*This lecture was illustrated by lantern slides. In an attempt to clarify the allu- 
sions, the title and author of each illustration are printed in a marginal note at the 
point in the text that the illustration was used. 
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Yet there is justification for associating the art of Giotto 
and his contemporaries with the art of today. 

The present day lover of medieval art will probably shud- 
der a bit at the thought that the art styles of the middle ages 
are closer to modern art than many others, both in appear- 
ance and in point of view. 

The conceptual basis for art, so much a part of modern ex- 
pression, dominates both the Byzantine and Romanesque 
periods. 

The common meaning of the term functionalism in rela- 
tion to the architecture of the present day finds its historic 
counterpart in the brilliant engineering and planned utility 
of the Byzantine and Gothic styles. 

Again, one of the disturbing aspects of modern art to most 
laymen is the abstract painting, or simply the abstraction. 
Many of us will stand before a painting by a Rouault, a 
Braque or a Picasso with a sense of irritation if not outraged 
intelligence, yet will look with reverent awe on a 12th century 
window of colored glass, a sculptured porch of a Romanesque 
church or the patterned mosaics of some Byzantine interior. 
Yet what is more abstract than a 12th century window? 
Where is planned distortion more evident than in the tor- 
tured, elongated forms of Romanesque sculpture, or the re- 
treat from imitation more clearly seen than in the Plane 
Geometry of Byzantine figures? 

In the art of Giotto and his contemporaries we find a blend- 
ing of these qualities to which another is added—Individual- 
ism. [he result not only makes him representative of his age, 
but links him strongly to the modern art movements. 

This use of the term “modern art’? may need some ex- 
planation, as common usage tends to confine the term “‘art”’ 
to the art of painting. The term “modern,” too, raises some 
questions. Does it mean a distinctive manner, a peculiar 
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quality, a certain point of view, or does it mean simply the 
art of the present day? For our purpose let us use the term 
“modern” as it is generally used—not only to mean the most 
recent thing, but also to mean a difference in appearance, 
character and intent from the art forms to which we have 
been accustomed. 

The term “art” will be used in its broadest sense—to in- 
clude all of the arts, but also in its more limited sense as 
painting; for, though Giotto was both sculptor and architect, 
painting was the means of his greatest contribution. 

In reviewing even small portions of the art fields, most 
writers resort to many generalities. One of these, with which 
there should be little disagreement, states that the arts are 
always associated with the life of which they are a part and 
to which they give expression. This association is not only a 
matter of reflecting contemporary conditions. There is quite 
a bit of evidence which shows that the sensitive artist is not 
only a recorder but a prognosticator. 

The artist often anticipates history. We can see now that 
the conscious attempt of the nineteenth century Impression- 
ist to combine science and art was the first warning of the 
hurricane of creative effort which has blown across the mod- 
ern art world and seems to have reached its climax today. 
At the turn of the century these stormy petrels of art, with 
accuracy greater than a Gallup poll, were pointing to the 
scientific fervor which made the atom release its energy, and 
to the social unrest which led to war. 

Yet most of us still cling to the notion that art exists inde- 
pendently, apart from the main current of life. 

In making analogies between the past and present of the 
arts, we are apt to overlook events in other fields which affect 
the social structure of which art is a part. The modern artist 
has not arrived at his present viewpoint entirely by conscious 
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choice. Circumstances of all kinds have directed his attention 
from the objective world to the subjective. Two examples, 
among many, are sufiicient as illustration. Prior to the inven- 
tion of printing, the paintings and sculptures were the books 
of the common man. This gave painting a greater utilitarian 
function than it now enjoys. Further—the development of 
photography made it unnecessary for the painter to describe 
or record, though his selective vision still enables him to do 
certain things far better than the camera lens. Nevertheless, 
the painter of yesterday had a more direct function and seemed 
more integrated to his times. 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century the painter 
seemed gradually to lose the clear and sympathetic under- 
standing of the public, and by the middle of the nineteenth 
century the thinning ties became open breaks which the cult 
of “art for art’s sake”’ widened rather than closed. The painter 
painted only for himself or the small group which shared his 
viewpoint. He was his own critic and his own discipline. 
While today there is some evidence that this complete, al- 
most anarchistic freedom is again seeking external discipline, 
the modern painter, like modern author and modern com- 
poser, continues to comment upon and express in the language 
of art some bit of experience which to him seems significant 
in the world of today. He is the judge of what he says and our 
acceptance of it depends largely upon his power of persuasion 
and the strength of his statement. 

Art and artists today stand with the rest of us on the bor- 
der of an untried era, labelled by most of us, rightly or 
wrongly, the Atomic Age. At least twice in the past art has 
found itself in similar decisive positions. Nearly two thou- 
sand years ago, Western culture looked back to the fading 
outlines of the ancient world and ahead into the unexplored 
vista of the Christian future. A millennium later the great 
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ecclesiastical edifice so carefully raised was itself beginning 
to crack under the impact of what has been called the “in- 
tellectual revival,” and again the artist found himself, with- 
out the protecting authority of an all-wise church, confront- 
ing a world of growing intellectual freedom, a world in which 
old ideas must be given new meaning, a world in which new 
ideas must be explored and defined. 

Into this second world Giotto was born—a world in which 
the early church was sustained and forwarded by the teach- 
ings of St. Francis and St. Dominic, and the logic of St. 
Thomas Aquinas—an age which saw the beginnings of the 
modern university, and in which literature was given new 
direction by the writings of Petrarch, Boccaccio and Dante. 
We have few exact records of Giotto’s life, but these are am- 
plified by so many anecdotes and references given by con- 
temporary and later writers that almost they constitute a 
legend. This mass of lore, often conflicting and not wholly 
credible, has given us a reasonably accurate picture of the 
man whose personal achievements established the course that 
Western painting was to pursue from his time to our own, 
with a force still unabated. 

The generally accepted data about his life are these. He 
was born near Florence in the village of Colle in the commune 
of Vespignano. The date of his birth is under dispute, being 
set by some in 1276 and others in 1266, the discrepancy being 
due to the interpretation of Vasari’s statement regarding 
Giotto’s age at his death. However, the earlier date is the one 
generally accepted as it fits more precisely with other facts 
of his life. According to Vasari, he was a pupil of the Floren- 
tine, Cimabue. There seems no reason to doubt this, though 
the evidence of his work shows that he must have come under 
the influence, if not the direct teaching of the Roman, 
Cavallini, or his school, and to have been influenced by the 
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sculpture of the Pisani, both Nicola and Giovanni, his son. 

Although no records remain to prove it, we have reason to 
believe that he worked on the decoration of the upper church 
of St. Francis at Assisi sometime during the last ten years of 
the 13th century, leaving there to go to Rome presumably 
at the call of Pope Boniface the Eighth to help ready the 
Eternal City for the first Year of Jubilee. From 1303 through 
1305 or 1306 he was at work in Padua on the Scrovegni 
Chapel, better known as the Arena Chapel, and thereafter is 
mentioned every so often as active in Florence. In 1327 he is 
found listed in the Druggists Guild—the “‘union” open to 
painters until the formation of their own at a later date. The 
grinding and mixing of colors allied the painter to the phar- 
macist whose mortar and pestle would serve equally well to 
grind cobalt blue or medicinal powders. During this time he 
must have been made a citizen of the Republic, as Villani 
speaks of him as “‘citizen.”” From 1329 to 1333 he is in Naples 
at the court of King Robert of Anjou, where he is listed as 
“Court Painter.” 

In 1334 he is back in Florence and appointed Directing 
Architect of the new Cathedral, the Campanile of which he 
is supposed to have designed and which is still called Giotto’s 
Tower. Other documents indicate that sometime during the 
period following his work in Padua he again visits Rome. This 
seems likely as he would hardly bypass Rome in going to and 
from Naples. Records also show that he was active in Assisi, 
Rimini, Bologna, and Milan. If any further evidence of his 
widespread fame is needed, it may be found in the just praise 
of his work by Dante. 

One of the few exact dates of his career known to us is that 
of his death, which occurred on January 8, 1337, and he was 
buried with all honors in the Cathedral upon which he was 
working. 
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We know him as Giotto, but his official name is Giotto di 
Bondone—from his father’s name, but even this seems to 
have been shortened from his given name, probably Ambrogi- 
otto, literally “little Ambrose.” 

To further our picture of him, we must turn to the refer- 
ences and anecdotes. While Dante’s praise supports his fame 
as an artist, Boccaccio shows him as a man of Florence by 
making him a principal of several Decameron tales. Sacchetti, 
Villani, Ghiberti, and Vasari tell and repeat anecdotes which 
not only show him as a “hail fellow, well met” but as a man 
of wit and wisdom, a humanist whose thought was as sound, 
as independent and progressive as his art. 

There is the story of the pig told by Sacchetti. It seems 
that Giotto dressed in his Sunday best was knocked down by a 
pig which had run between his legs. On picking himself up and 
dusting his clothes, he said, ““The pig was quite right to knock 
me down. I have made lots of money by using pig bristles but 
have never returned to the pigs as much as a bowl of soup.” 

But the tale best known about Giotto concerns the emis- 
sary from the Pope, who asked Giotto for a sample of his 
work to support his qualifications for a commission, only to 
have Giotto take a paint brush and with one quick sweep of 
his arm paint an almost perfect circle. This was all that he 
would send to the Pope, but it proved to be enough, and the 
“O of Giotto” became a household word. Together with this 
story is the one concerning his discovery by Cimabue. This 
story related by Ghiberti and repeated by Vasari is given 
certain validity by the supposition that Giotto’s father, 
Bondone, was a farmer. It seems that when Giotto was 
about ten years of age, his father set him to watching a flock 
of sheep. As he wandered about the pasture, hewasconstantly 
drawing on bits of slate, the sheep and other objects he ob- 
served. It so happened that one day the painter Cimabue 
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passed by and was struck by the natural ability to draw 
shown by the youth. Cimabue then induced Giotto’s father 
to permit the boy to go to Florence and enter his workshop 
to begin his formal art education. This story 1s discounted by 
some sources who claim Giotto’s father was a blacksmith in 
Florence, but whether both these tales are true or are in the 
nature of Parson Weems’ story of George Washington and 
the cherry tree, they both point to the love of the Renaissance 
for technical skill and realistic imitation of nature. 

It was not without cause that it was said of Giotto: “There 
is nothing in nature that he cannot imitate so well as to de- 
ceive our very senses making them imagine that his painting 
was the thing itself.”? Now no one today would agree with 
that statement. Giotto’s works do not imitate nature so as 
to deceive our senses. We may realize hisrepresentations more 
quickly and completely than the things themselves, but that is 
a different matter from deceiving our senses with imitation. 

The statement only shows that the term realism, or natu- 
ralism, is relative and by no means exact. There is no doubt 
that the people of Giotto’s day who knew little but Byzan- 
tine flatness saw in the apparent solidity and thickness of 
Giotto’s figures a quality that seemed to be more real than 
life itself. It is highly debatable to suppose that Giotto in- 
tended that his paintings, to the best of his ability, be de- 
ceiving imitations of natural forms; however, the fact re- 
mains that from Giotto’s time to our own the Western world 
has been preoccupied with imitation. 
aoetrs, The representation of a temporary vis- 
Leonardo da Vinci ~—_- ual image has been a major goal. Leonardo 
Louse, Pana is revered for his ability for naturalistic 
imitation, and lends his support by declaring that the primary 
purpose of painting is to create the sense of three dimensions 
where there are but two. 
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This interest in the representation of some part of the na- 
tural world has caused the present confusion of the artistry 
of imitation with the art of concept—to overstate the im- 
portance of the perceptual in relation to the conceptual—to 
seek simple observation instead of creative imagination. I, 
for one, have no quarrel with an art of perception. Art after 
all is but some bit of human experience given visible or audi- 
ble form. The artist has always turned to pjenity and Impu- 
the world of the senses for forms to express dence. 

: Sir Edwin Landseer 
the world of ideas. But when we allow the National Gallery, 
imitation of transitory appearances to be- London 
come the end rather than a means of expression, we confuse 
art values. No great intelligence is required to represent ade- 
quately some phase of the world of appearances. The tech- 
nical dexterity may be acquired easily or by perseverance. 
The observation necessary need never pierce the outer sur- 
faces, need never see or try to see the meanings beyond the 
observed phenomena. 

Aside from this, our seeing is subject to change. What 
yesterday seemed a sincere and realistic portrayal of life, 
today seems ludicrous in its artificiality. Hope 
How many of us can look today at any wei g eerrich 
motion picture taken three decades ago  TateGallery, London 
without the tendency to laugh. That which once was the 
height of dramatic reality now seems only affectation or 
burlesque. 

Then, what we most often call naturalism, this imitation 
of appearances, if made the end of painting, has validity only 
so long as our way of seeing things remains unchanged. To 
have lasting value, naturalism or imitation pont Saint Victoire 
must always be subordinateto the organiza- eet ies 
tion of the picture as the expression of idea _ Gallery 
or the interpretation of experience. Wiashineroeny ya) 
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It is this subordination of the purely imitative, even in 
times when this factor is most greatly desired, that unites 
all great works of art. But by subordination we do not mean 
complete suppression, nor total abandonment. Art may at 


To on times desert the visible world completely 


Rhythm H and produce an organization of forms and 
gees colors filled with meaning akin to the spir- 


Arts of Houston —_—jtual exaltation of great music or the clear- 
cut truth of the mathematical formula. But to insist that the 
visible world should be abandoned, always, and the abstract 
basis of all art be the goal instead of the framework is to trade 
one evil for another. 

The art that makes imitation take precedent over ideas is 
no worse nor better than the abstraction which becomes so 
subjective as to lose all relation to life—where the skeleton is 

rae confused with the body—the technical ex- 
SEEN ao ercise with a finished composition. It is a 
Pablo Picasso matter of placing emphasis rather than the 
Private Collection i See ee 

complete acceptance of either imitation or 
abstraction. 

Today, the world of art is filled with paintings that have 
gone far from the world of appearances—perhaps as a reac- 
Srill Life with tion to the romantic naturalism of the nine- 

Guitar teenth century or perhaps in an effort to 
poorer Brags find forms to express the age of the machine. 
No matter what the cause, the abstraction by its very nature 
emphasizes the art of idea, the art of concept. In the art of 
Barth Rhythms concept the attention of the spectator is 
Ruth Pershing Uhler directed constantly within the frame to the 
‘eae of Fine picture itself. The forms within the picture 

rts of Houston 7 

count as meaning rather than alluding to 
external objects from which the forms derive. The things 
that count are the intrinsic qualities of the picture itself as a 
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means of communicating ideas. In the art of imitation the 
attention of the spectator is directed outside the picture to 
the objects which have been imitated. The more skillful the 
imitation, the more readily do we desert the picture for the 
real world. Advertisers have used this fact successfully for 
many years, and it is a basic factor in illus- 

Es : Shoeing the Bay Mare 
tration. The picture becomes valuable only _ Sir Edwin Landseer 
as it creates interest inthe thing illustrated. 1#*¢Gallery. London 

For many years Giotto was praised chiefly for his power as 
an illustrator. Such praise was well deserved, for Giotto was a 
master story teller; but to consider him for this quality alone 
would be to understate his significance. Ty Visitation 
When theworks of Giotto are first compared _Gietto 

¥ : Arena Chapel, Pa- 
to those of his contemporaries, the more na- dua (All illustrations 
tural, the more life-like, the more imitative of the work of Giotto 
ae : _ : are taken from the 
qualities of his work are immediately ob- Arena Chapel at Pa- 
served. We are prone to admire him for 
these qualities which are more in line with our own tastes and 
artistic background. We excuse what to us seem crudities of 
naturalistic drawing on the premise that certain factual 
knowledge was not at Giotto’s disposal and that skill in draw- 
ing naturally had, at that time, yet to be acquired. This im- 
mediately raises the question of just what do we mean by 
good drawing? This opens an avenue too long to be travelled 
at present except for the dogmatic statement that the exact 
drawing of observed details is often good recording but sel- 
dom good drawing. Giotto is referred to as a “Primitive” as if 
im i such 

to place him in the same category as ay ate 
untutored modern primitives as Rousseau Henri Rousseau 

eee ; The Art Institute of 
and Pippin. There is no doubt that the Chicago 
crude though vigorous and imaginative 
work of the self-taught artist has a sound esthetic basis to 


account for the tremendous vogue it enjoys 1n the art pattern 
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of today; but to put the designs of Giotto into the class of the 
self-taught primitive, or to see the deformation of his painted 
figures and buildings as the result of ignorance of visual fact 
is to underestimate or misunderstand the art of the period of 
which he was a part. 
FiaRun lad Miuioe Giotto was born into an art world whose 
na : language of forms was old, matured by a 
Duccio da Siena sie 5 
Santa Maria Novel- thousand years of tradition—art forms in 
la, Florence which technical skill was of greatest im- 
portance—art forms which served primarily one function, 
that of expounding the dogmas of the medieval church. To 
be sure there existed beside them a lay art, not so much sub- 
ject to the demands imposed by the church, which played an 
important part in preserving the artist’s freedom of thought 
and action. But it was neither of the quantity nor importance 
of the official church art. 

Each apprentice artist had to complete many years of ex- 
acting technical study in order to render satisfactorily an 
iconography so thoroughly established and so resistant to 
change. 

It was not an age for the untaught amateur. The age which 
saw Duccio and Simone Martini of Siena, with their studied 
mannerisms and sophisticated style, was not an age for the 
naive or primitive. Rather it was an age in which the old con- 
ceptual forms of Byzantine painting had been carried to their 
limit to hold the new ideas which were pouring into them. 


1 . 
is ee Simone makes the final statement in 1333 


cikian when he finishes the San Ansano Annunci- 
Simone Martini . i : ’ : 
Uifisi, Florence ation. Painted after Giotto’s chief works 


were finished, it shows the power of pure 
line and pattern, rather than the representation of nature, to 
evoke the emotional depth of this Christian mystery. The 
selection of shapes, colors and lines, the exquisite study of 
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each detail in which nothing is left to accident, and in which 
representation is completely subordinated eg ger 

to design, tells of an art mature and tried, — Judgment 
neither youthful nor experimental. caer 

In contrast, the work of Giotto of Florence seems to show 
a strong consciousness of the objective world and an attempt 
to represent with it forms suggesting three dimensions. He 
appears as a revolutionary breaking with the set of conven- 
tions of medieval art and creating new forms based on 
reality. 

But Giotto is by no means the first , 

- ‘ ‘ Saint from Last 
painter since the decay of classic art to sug- Judgment 
gest in his paintings, by means of light and sees eee 
shade, solid three dimensional form. Ca- 
vallini of Rome anticipates Giotto by ten years in his frescos 
in St. Cecilia at Rome, as does the unknown painter of the 
story of Isaac in the upper church of St. 

Francis at Assisi. Moreover, this unknown ea acre 
master, some years before Giotto, has given __Legend 

his figures a sense of movement or action idee epee Ph 
which, though inaccurate in detail, is both 

compelling and realistically satisfying. 

Artists had gone a long way in their exploration of form 
before Giotto appeared. He was no revolutionary in this 
sense, yet if we are to believe the evidence seen in the works 
of his followers it was his ability to depict realistically that 
won their admiration and proved their Wane Re Tie 
downfall. For three generations after Giot- __gin 

’ : “6 : Taddeo Gaddi 
to’s death, painters imitated his methods ga roncelli Chapel 
and produced greater realism but far less Sinta Codes Flor- 
significance. 

Taddeo Gaddi, one of Giotto’s followers, frankly stated 
that since Giotto’s time the art of painting had steadily 
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grown weaker. Painters laid the decline to their inability to 
match Giotto’s skill. In this they may have been right, but 
their major fault lay in seeing Giotto’s genius only in his skill 
to create a sense of reality, to imitate objects in the visible 
world. 

The medieval artist who preceded Giotto was prevented 
from elaborating upon the object which he was representing, 
and in consequence fixed his attention upon the picture it- 
self. Any reference to concrete objects employed in making 
this picture is secondary to the organization of the picture in 
order that it may function as idea. 


When Filippo Rusuti tells in mosaic the 
Founding of Santa 


Marix Maggiore legend of the founding of Santa Maria 
Filippo Rusuti Maggiore, cherubs bring the snow as if in a 
Right center—old 2 

facade blanket, and allow it to fall on a row of 


Santa Maria Mag- 


saber green and mature vegetation, for it was 
giore, Rom 


August the fifth in Rome. The Pope, whose 
figure is solid enough, plots the plan of the church in the 
snow—though, if the church were built at that size, the Pope, 
let alone the young patron, could not get into it. 

In all cases it is an ideograph rather than a picture—a 
series of forms expressing the idea of snow, the idea of grow- 
ing plants, the idea of the church rather than the imitation 
of the reality. 

a Giotto accepts this point of view and 
Nags of Christ never abandons it. His ability to imitate 
reality is always secondary to his ability to 

reform and re-express the traditional elements in medieval 
painting in the light of the most progressive thought of his 
times. Instead of a primitive attempt to imitate the objective 
world, Giotto’s simplified forms should be seen as abstrac- 
tions—simplifications to eliminate irrelevant material and 
concentrate the attention on the meaning that Giotto neces- 
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sarily was giving to traditional pictures. It was this necessity 
that led Giotto to develop a new vocabulary of forms which 
would be adequate to express a world of changing ideas and 
to introduce new meaning in the pictorial telling of the 
Sacred Legend. 

There is no better place to see this than 
J : General view toward 
in the series of frescos of the Arena Chapel. altar 
It miraculously escaped all war damage, ‘‘en4 Chapel, Padua 
though a few hundred yards away the Mantegna frescos in 
side chapels of the Eremitani Church were blown out of ex- 
istence. 

In 1303 or thereabouts Enrico Scrovegni of Padua com- 
missioned Giotto to decorate with fresco his recently com- 
pleted chapel—then a wing of the Scrovegni Palace. The 
palace and chapel were built upon the ruins of an arena, a 
relic of the Roman town. It is this arena that gives the chapel 
its common name, the palace having been destroyed in the 
early nineteenth century. 

Enrico was the son of a wealthy MONCY- a Tudement 
lender, Reginaldo Scrovegni, who was un-_ Giotto 
ceremoniously put into hell with other tance (vest) wall 
usurers by Dante. It is thought, not without foundation, 
that the chapel which he dedicated to the Virgin was Enrico’s 
effort to alleviate, in a measure, the highly uncomfortable 
position of his paternal ancestor. Enrico, at the same time, 
commissioned Giovanni Pisano OANA wie ol re 
marble figure of the Virgin and Child for Giovanni Pisano 
the high altar. There is every reason to be- sete iy 
lieve that Pisano and Giotto knew each 
other personally, and together exchanged ideas with that other 
friend of Giotto—Dante, who was in the Po Valley at that 
time, though definite record does not place him in Padua until 
1306, but less than a year after the dedication of the chapel. 
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The Arena Chapel is relatively small, a 
General view toward : : ¥ : : 
entrance single nave with no side aisles, about ninety 
ArenaChapel, Padua feet long, less than thirty feet wide and 
covered with a simple barrel vault whose crown is about 
forty feet above the floor. The nave is lighted mainly by six 
narrow windows on the south side though light is also re- 
ceived from the small triple window on the west and the nar- 
row lancets of the choir. 

The Giotto frescos are on the four walls of this nave, those 
of the choir being later additions by pupils. The frescos have 
been called Giotto’s greatest work, representing his mature 
style. They have suffered very little at the hands of the re- 
storer, and their authenticity is beyond dispute. In the past, 
they have been seen as a series of separate panels unified only 
by color, shape, and the continuity of the subjects. 

For example, the late Roger Fry in his book Vision and 
Design stated that the total design was made up of the sum 
of a number of separate compositions.” Wilhelm Suida, while 
going a bit further, still claims that the series should be viewed 
in “temporal succession.’’® Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., in his 
discussion of the Arena Chapel,‘ first calls attention to the 
color and iconographical unity, and then devotes his attention 
to the nature and method of Giotto’s painting with its un- 
questioned powerful impact upon the spectator. But at the 
weesie close of this analysis he makes a statement 

Virgin in line with today’s study, ““The cave man 
sae would have understood Giotto and so would 
the post-impressionist of today.” 

But Giotto may be linked even more closely to the mod- 
ern point of view. This link is indicated in the findings of 
Michele Alpatoff in an article written in Moscow.® He calls 
attention to a most interesting parallelism in the Paduan 
frescos. This parallelism may have been noted by others, but, 
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in so far as I know, Alpatoff is the first to develop and point 
out its significance which, when recognized, should change, 
measurably, our appraisal of Giotto’s genius. Giotto emerges 
as an innovator, not only in the field of realism, but in that 
of concept. 

If records are correct, Giotto’s work in the Arena Chapel 
may have been finished in less than three years and certainly 
not more than four. The dedication date of March 25, 1305, 
does not indicate that the frescos were complete at that time, 
but most authorities agree that no work was done by Giotto 
after 1306. This relatively short time does not help us to 
establish the order in which the frescos were painted by sty- 
listic changes, but as the south wall with its windows pre- 
sented the most arbitrary space arrangement we may assume 
that it helped form Giotto’s decorative scheme even if it was 
not the starting place of the work. 

The walls of the chapel are divided into three horizontal 
bands of paintings, except for the entrance wall which is 
completely covered with one painting, The Last Judgment. 
The uppermost band is made of thirteen scenes from the life 
of the Virgin—The Annunciation, divided 
by the choir arch, counting as one. The two rete es 
lower bands show the life of Christ with the 
single exception of the Visitation—Mary to Elizabeth—on 
the right side of the choir arch. The windows of the south wall 
divide the lower bands into five divisions, each one of which 
could accommodate two frescos, one above the other, or ten in 
all. By keeping the same size for each panel, the lower bands 
on the north wall were decorated with twelve frescos. The 
top band, dealing with the life of Mary, was thought of as a 
unit. The number of its frescos did not correspond to those 
of the lower bands; so it was not coordinated with them ex- 
cept by color and pattern. While a great many of the pic- 
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tures of the life of Christ correspond to traditional iconog- 
raphy, both in details and in historical sequence, Giotto does 
not seem to have been bound by traditional rules. Rather, he 
seems to have been given the liberty, or to have taken the 
liberty, of making his own selection of subjects from the large 
number of themes at his command, and of 
arranging them in accordancewith his ideas 
of how the pictures should be read to best 
express their inherent human and moral values. This emphasis 
upon meaning, rather than illustration, is a characteristic 
common to modern painting. It is to be noted that Giotto 
emphasizes Christ’s Childhood and Early Ministry together 
with the Passion, at the expense of intervening events. More- 
over, in the Paduan series we do not find the popular subjects 
such as the Temptation, the Transfiguration, the Prayer in 
Gethsemane or the Descent from the Cross. 

Let us consider a few of the vertical group- 
ings chosen from both walls of the Chapel 
in the light of Alpatoff’s observations. 
Looking at these superimposed designs, one is led to the be- 
lief that Giotto chose subjects in order to form a concordance 
with the events of Christ’s Childhood and those of his Passion. 

The first group on the south wall shows the Last Supper 
underneath the Nativity. 

The Last Supper opens the story of the Passion. 
eta ts The Nativity opens the story of Christ’s 
Giotto hildhood. 

Both allude to the Mystery of Incarna- 
tion, but Giotto attempted to create a visual resemblance be- 
tween the scenes as well. He uses the shed of Early Christian 
iconography as the setting for the Nativity thus forming a 
better correspondence with the open room of the Last 
Supper. He also places the Virgin of the Nativity and the 


Flight to Egypt 
Giotto 


Last Supper 
Giotto 
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Christ of the Last Supper on the left of the composition and 
stresses the love for Jesus first of the Virgin and then of John. 
In doing this he abandons the Byzantine tradition followed 


by Cavallini. 

Again compare the Adoration of the Wise 
Men and Christ Washing the Disciples’ 
Feet. The Magi kneeling before the baby, 
the teacher kneeling before his pupils, and 
the one little thing significant to the new 
humanism of Giotto’s time, a homely or 
genre motif to the left of each fresco. In the 
Adoration, a servant holds the halter of a 
camel. In the Washing of the Feet, a dis- 
ciple fastens his sandal. 

In the next pair, Giotto abandons his- 
torical and traditional sequence. He places 
the Presentation at the Temple next to the 
Adoration of the Wise Men and before the 
Flight to Egypt. Underneath he places the 
Betrayal, omitting the Prayer in the Gar- 
den. Both the Presentation and the Be- 
trayal represented related events, one 
early, one late in Christ’s life. Both foretell 
the future. In the first, Simeon prophesies 
Christ’s great future; in the second, Judas’ 
action forewarns us of his death. 

On the north wall, three other groups 
show a correspondence, perhaps more easily 
seen. The relation between the Baptism 
and the Crucifixion is obvious even with- 
out recognizing that the water of Jordan 
was considered a prototype of the blood 
shed on Golgotha. 


Nativity 

Pietro Cavallini 
Santa Maria in 
Trastevere, Rome 


Adoration of Magi 
Giotto 


Washing of Disciples’ 
Feet 
Giotto 


Presentation of Christ 
in Temple 
Giotto 


Betrayal of Christ 
Giotto 


Baptism of Christ 
Giotto 


The Crucifixion 
Giotto 
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Bewailing of Christ Instead of the Descent from the Cross, 
Gast the Bewailing of Christ is placed under the 
Marriage of Cana. Both show Christ in the 
midst of his nearest friends. In one, he is 
the source of their sorrow; in the other, he 
is the source of their joy. 


Marriage at Cana 
Giotto 


Raising of Lazarus 


Giotto In the Raising of Lazarus placed over the 

Resurrection, we have two events in which 
The Resurrection Christ is the conqueror of death—the first, 
Giotto 


his friend’s; the second, his own. 

As we look at the correspondence between these various 
themes, we are at once confronted by the question of just how 
much of this can be attributed to pure chance. Was any of it 
intentional? The simplest answer can be given by disturbing 
Giotto’s order in favor of historical or iconographical se- 
quence. If the positions of the Presentation in the Temple 
and the Flight to Egypt are reversed, placing them in his- 
torical relation, the whole correspondence breaks down. 
While this is not proof of intention, surely it is a strong indi- 
cation of it. 

Now this idea of concordance is not new. The medieval 
church continually strove to show the relation between Old 
Testament prophecy and New Testament fulfillment. Giotto 
followed a traditional method by pairing events, but the 
events of Christ’s childhood which he selected are not those 
which best foretell Christ’s Passion. It was the internal 
similarity between two periods of Christ’s life that Giotto 
emphasized; and for this he had no established forms. 
Renee He had to find his own iconographical 

chim solution. In this he was as much an 
wae innovator as he was with his simplified 
yet solid realistic forms. 

Again, see how Giotto uses these forms, with all of their 
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sense of solid mass, solely to suggest idea. His painted build- 
ings, though real in each detail, do not imitate actual build- 
ings nor have they the proper scale of buildings. They suggest 
buildings—buildings people have seen with _ 
architectural details they know. Notice senda a 
that our two scenes involve the temple and “tte 

in both the baldacchino and pulpit are used with almost 
identical forms. These things meant church or temple to the 
Italian people. 

‘These were the means at his disposal to give a new meaning 
to traditional pictures; to show the human significance of the 
Sacred Legend; to give 14th century meaning to 14th century 
forms. This is what binds him to the art of our times, which 
faces similar problems. To us our problems seem more com- 
plex, but it is doubtful that our modern age is any more 
formidable to us than was that other modern age—six hun- 


dred years ago—to the people of that time. 

Parallelism is still a means of emphasiz- 
ing meaning and is used extensively by 
muralists today. Witness Rivera in his well- 
known frescos in the Ministry of Education 
in Mexico City. Labor and Capital are 
shown in contrasting roles not too compli- 
mentary to the latter, and, whether we 
agree or not with the opinion expressed, the 
meaning surely is not clouded. 

And Orozco, in painting his great com- 
mentary on the cultures of the western 
world for the library at Dartmouth College, 
shows the departure of the benign Quetzal- 
coatl in comparison to the assumed migra- 
tion of the Christian Spirit, due to modern 
men’s abuse of divine gifts. 


The Billionaires 

Diego Rivera 

Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Mexico City 

Harvest of Fruit and 
Knowledge 

Diego Rivera 

Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Mexico City 

Departure of Quet- 
zalcoatl 

Jose Clemente 
Orozco 

Library, Dart- 
mouth College. 

(All illustrations of 

the work of Orozco 

are taken from the 

Library at Dart- 

mouth College.) 

Modern Migration 
of the Spirit 

Jose Clemente Or- 
ozco 
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Pre-Columbian Man The Pre-Columbian workers contrast 
Jose Clemente Or- ; i : at, 

ozco with the modern industrial age in forms 
ipetepat ind betriol simplified for greater power. 

Man And finally, Anglo-American rule by 
Jose Clemente Or- ‘ : : d 
one town meeting and education 1s contraste 
ane nee with Spanish-American rule by revolution. 
Jose Clemente Or- Note that in choice and interpretation 

OZCO é . 5 
of subject neither Orozco nor Giotto are 
Mi Ameri : 
ioe Correo concerned whether the subject be a pleasant 
ozco one or not. The motive is chosen for its 


significance to our lives, and the use to which it can be put by 
the artist to explain and declare his belief and his opinions. 

Both Giotto and Orozco are not merely interpreting events, 
they are putting experience into visible form. They are writ- 
ing by means of their painting their thoughts of the two 
worlds in which they live. We may accept their statements 
or reject them as we do a book, but what we do has little 
bearing on their accomplishment. This is so different from the 
simple skill necessary to imitate in paint the things we see. 


: Both Orozco and Giotto are stmilar vis- 
Meeting of Joachim : : , 
and Anna ually. Both use simplification and abstrac- 
Giotto 


tion in order to express idea; both try to 
find new forms to hold new meanings. Giotto’s choice of 
forms seems like Dante’s choice of language. In an age where 
the old political and religious authority was giving way to the 
new intellectual freedom, medieval Latin gave way to Tuscan 
Italian and Byzantine pattern gave way to Renaissance form. 

In Giotto’s works we have fulfillment and prophecy. The 
religious thought of the middle ages is given its final and 
most complete statement and the new era of humanism is 
clearly indicated. 

It is easy to see how Giotto can be at once the last great 
exponent of medieval painting and the first great individual 
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of the Renaissance. Whether or not this can be said of Orozco 
in relation to modern times remains for a future day to de- 
cide, but art today stands in a similar position. 

If to us the machine age and the indus- as Fee 
trial revolution have yet to be given the Charles Sheeler 
visual expression that Giotto gave to the Private Cullection 
humanism and rationalism of St. Francis and St. Thomas 
Aquinas, it may be that we do not care to see, nor care to 
admit, that the complexity and the “isms” which abound in 
modern art truly reflect our cherished culture, or forewarn us 
of the time when man may become the 7, pnpmen 
slave of his genius rather than the master George Biddle 
ie, a ae of Jus- 

Not long ago, someone wrote a book ti- Washington, D.C. 
tled “Why We Behave Like Human Beings.” I think the 
title sums up things that may be wrong with our world. Until 
we stop behaving like human beings and behave more like 
the Children of God,® we can anticipate 7), yi-hine . 
rough waters ahead. Jose Clemente Or- 

And what has this todo with Giottoand °° 
modern art? Only this—the creative artist is the barometer, 
not of local conditions, but of those strong underlying pres- 
sures that slowly but surely shape the social, the cultural 
structure. In the work of Giotto lies the whole of the 14th 
century. Would you like to know better the nature of the 
20th century? Then look to its artists. 

James CHILLMAN, JR. 


NOTES 


1Boccaccio, Decameron, Sixth Day, Fifth Tale. 

2Roger Fry, Vision and Design, London, 1929. 

8W. Suida, Giotto’s Stil, Bonn, 1926. 

4F. J. Mather, Jr., History of Italian Painting, London, 1923. 

5M. Alpatoff, “The Parallelism of Giotto’s Paduan Frescos,” Art Bulletin, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 3 (September, 1947). 

6Matthew 5:9 


IV 


REFLECTIONS ON THE FREEDOM 
OF SCIENCE 


I 


LL of us have had intimate experience of learning and 
failing to learn, and so we may think of knowledge as a 
private possession or a personal accomplishment. Indeed, it 
is that; but it also has a larger context. Knowledge is a cul- 
tural phenomenon. Science, the deliberate pursuit of knowl- 
edge, is an institution characteristic of Western Civilization. 
To say it is an institution is to say that it consists in an or- 
ganization of individual activities about urgently felt needs. 
In so far as it depends on perception and springs from in- 
stinctive inquisitiveness and the effort toward self-preserva- 
tion, knowledge is continuous in an evolutionary sense with 
animal irritability or feeling. But science could not begin un- 
til the instinctive had gathered to itself the meanings and 
controls comprised under the broad notion of civilization. 
In fact, it seems to have required the special complex of cir- 
cumstances which produced the ancient Greek civilization, 
since in no other, apart from Greek example and influence, 
have cognitive activities been able to disentangle themselves 
from the other uses of the mind and embark upon a compara- 
tively independent career of their own. 

The growth of this specialty doubtless exhibits similarities 
to the growth of all the other specialties which mark the ex- 
istence of civilization. Specialization is one of the decisive 
tricks by which human groups have contrived to increase 
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their total efficiency. The Jack-of-all-trades proverbially ex- 
cels at none; he lacks concentration. Yet if his energies are 
not to be dispersed in a round of daily tasks, his necessary 
wants must be cared for by others. Only in this fashion is it 
possible for him to devote himself with singleness of purpose 
to the cultivation of some particular skill. An exchange of 
services is thus required as a necessary condition of a division 
of function. The development of specialties cannot, there- 
fore, be the product of merely individual initiative, however 
important that also is, for it marks a growing dependence of 
men upon each other and creates an intensified need for or- 
ganizing diverse functions into a common life. This is a fur- 
ther reason why specialization has been an overwhelmingly 
successful trick: in addition to increasing the sum of indi- 
vidual abilities, it encourages new achievements in the diffi- 
cult art of codperation. 

If some particular interest, say curiosity, is to separate it- 
self from the common matrix of life, so that it acquires an in- 
dependent status, generating its own institutions and inner 
discipline, then it must perform services which the com- 
munity (or an effective segment of it) considers commensurate 
with its implicit claim upon the general resources, spiritual as 
well as material. And so the conception of their true welfare, 
which members of a community have, determines what they 
particularly concentrate upon. The degree of development 
and relative authority of their major institutions outline their 
dominant valuations. If an institution ceases to satisfy a per- 
sistent interest, or if the interest which it promotes vanishes, 
or if in time the orientation of the whole of life undergoes a 
transformation, then the institution will become decadent or 
be crowded out by more active concerns. In the long run, 
each specialty must maintain itself by its contribution to the 
organization of all specialties in the unity of a common life. 
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Though these remarks seem obvious, the truth to which 
they allude is not always easy to recall. To the specialist the 
particular object of his interest almost inevitably appears 
bigger than life. He suffers a strong temptation to make 
everything a branch of his own specialty, as G. Lowes 
Dickinson once put it. His very concentration makes him 
jealous of interference; quite properly, he wants to get ahead 
with his work. He tends to think of his work as a thing apart, 
with an unqualified right to develop according to the inner ne- 
cessities of its nature. When this belief becomes articulate, then 
one hears the familiar doctrines: art for art’s sake, knowledge 
for its own sake, virtue is its own reward, business is business. 

Unqualified freedom amounts to the enjoyment of rights 
without corresponding duties; it implies a claim upon the 
protection of law without itself being under legal control. 
Sometimes we think ourselves free in this unrestricted way, if 
we are aware of being left alone but are not equally aware of 
the positive tolerance of those who leave us alone. It takes a 
threat of interference to make us aware of it. Whereas for- 
merly advanced physical research has been tolerated with the 
mixed astonishment and contempt which most people reserve 
for harmless and disinterested learning, it has now turned 
into a political and military issue. Over all there hovers a 
sense of urgency, which shows how well we have learned that, 
instruments of force being as recondite and intricate as they 
now are, the frail balance of international power may at any 
moment be upset by a discovery in the laboratory. With this 
new general recognition of the value which a vigorous scien- 
tific establishment has for the nation, science is brought 
within the orbit of national purpose. There is, of course, 
nothing new in requiring the man of science to do his duty as 
a citizen and place his special abilities, if need be, at the serv- 
ice of his country in time of war. But never before have they 
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been required in peace time, at the level of basic research, and 
on so extensive a scale. Never before have abstruse develop- 
ments at the advancing front of knowledge possessed such 
immediate and far-reaching practical import. The customary 
balance of controls in modern science may be at the point of 
being upset, with the interest in utility winning the upper 
hand at last over the love of truth. This does not mean that 
the individual chemist or physicist or biologist has lost in- 
terest in his subject. It does mean that supreme control of re- 
search may pass into the hands of men who are enormously 
more impressed by the power, ultimately the military power, 
yielded by science than by the truth which it reveals. If this 
should happen, science will become a tool of powerful inter- 
ests, just as medieval philosophy, including natural philoso- 
phy, was the handmaiden of religious conformity. 

Perhaps this analogy is not as fanciful as it may appear at 
first sight. It would be close indeed if, as Reinhold Niebuhr 
holds, certain economic and political beliefs have assumed the 
force of passionately held religious dogmas, a kind of idolatry 
of nation or class. Whether or not, in this suggestion, excita- 
bility outruns sober judgment, the period of laissez faire in 
scientific research, no less than in economic and political af- 
fairs, appears to be ending, and with it the illusion of uncon- 
ditional independence. We must think more concretely, 
therefore, about the nature of science. 

Where, it may be asked, is the philosophical problem here? 
Practical and political problems there may be in great plenty; 
but political crises cannot alter the logical character of 
knowledge, respecting which alone scientific freedom has 
meaning. This is the freedom to affirm as true only proposi- 
tions which satisfy the most exacting demands of critical in- 
telligence. Even logicians and epistemologists, as disputatious 
as they are, are compelled to agree regarding these demands, 
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for none will deny that factual knowledge must conform to 
the joint criteria of precise fidelity to deliberate observation 
and systematic theoretical consistency. Other considerations 
are irrelevant. Neither piety nor righteousness, nor expedi- 
ency, nor good taste and good manners, neither private 
predilection nor public approval, have evidential force. In 
virtue of the inner necessity of conforming to its own criteria, 
science must possess autonomy; its claim to freedom of self- 
determination is self-justifying. 

There is no reason to gainsay any of this. It should be rec- 
ognized, however, that the notion of pure science is an ab- 
straction—a selective emphasis, valuable for certain pur- 
poses, of a real and vital aspect of concrete fact. Still, it is an 
abstraction, and it omits no less significant aspects which are 
crucial in the present context. There is an analogy in morals. 
Though autonomy of the will may be the necessary condition, 
as Kant held, for moral freedom, yet for men to be free re- 
quires a good deal more than this in the way of legal order in 
the political community. Similarly, the autonomy of the in- 
tellect is undoubtedly a necessary condition of any knowledge 
whatsoever, but this alone cannot guarantee freedom for the 
scientist any more than it can confer on him control of the 
whole social institution which is modern science. The po- 
- sition of science in a culture, the kind of ‘‘freedom” it en- 
joys—this is determined by the ends towards which the 
people as a whole direct their activities, by the prevailing 
opinion regarding the role of science in life, by the impersonal 
pressure of events, and only in part by its own logical pur- 
poses and native tendency. 


II 


Some light may be thrown on these very general remarks 
by a study of the contrast between the two great periods of 
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scientific activity. To speak of the contrast, as if it were a 
rather simple and obvious thing, is, of course, misleading. 
But sufficient preliminary accuracy may be achieved in terms 
of a characteristic opposition between Platonism and certain 
phases of modern instrumentalism. For Plato, knowledge 
was a ‘noble and commanding thing,’ the only true qualifica- 
tion for political authority, the condition on which in the last 
resort the welfare of all depends. For instrumentalism, on the 
other hand, which has been elaborated during the last half 
century in the name of science and democracy, knowledge is 
the instrument, though not quite the “tool,” of practice. 
Plato was working within a mature intellectual tradition 
when he discussed the nature and cultural significance of 
science. He was also under the influence of Socrates’s ethical 
ideas. The combination of these factors determined his eval- 
uation of the role of exact knowledge in civilization. From his 
great master, whose discourses he had listened to during im- 
pressionable years, Plato gained the ineradicable conviction 
that “the unexamined life is not worth living”’; that it is im- 
possible to live and act well unless spiritual ignorance has 
been overcome by rational discipline culminating in a knowl- 
edge of the good. Excellence in the management of human 
affairs of any kind, whether public or private, requires wis- 
dom, a reasoned appreciation of well-being. But Plato also 
realized that such wisdom, if it can be directly cultivated at 
all, can be so only after a lengthy and arduous preliminary 
education of moral character, taste, and intellect. That is to 
say, it is possible only for members of a high civilization, 
whose natural love of fair things and fair deeds has grown 
deep and true under the solicitation of their material and so- 
cial environment. The final achievement, however, involves 
a cultivated intellect, a mind trained to see the general 
principle in the particular case, and relentless in exposing 
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the pretence of merely casual emotion and merely plausible 
opinion. Consequently, when he outlined the kind of educa- 
tion which might help produce men of wisdom, Plato pro- 
posed as a preparation for the final effort at critical evalua- 
tion first a thorough inculcation of good habits and good taste 
and then advanced instruction in all the exact sciences, math- 
ematical and physical. The chief value of the study of what 
we should call science was thus found in the cultivation of 
objective and logical habits of mind, which are indispensable 
to the growth of that wisdom which is the salvation of 
families and states. 

It may seem odd that a view which makes virtue depend on 
the exercise of reason should be assailed on the ground that 
it separates theory and practice. But the instrumentalist does 
attack it on this ground, because he conceives practice to 
consist primarily in the effort to control the natural processes 
which provide the framework for individual and social life. 
Theory has the function of rendering this control more reli- 
able. It is thus inseparable from the techniques of manipu- 
lating and changing the course of nature. Greek philosophy, 
according to this view, did not stoop to this. “It is not to be 
inferred,”’ Dewey explained in The Quest for Certainty, “that 
Greek philosophy separated activity from knowing. It con- 
nected them. But it distinguished activity from action—that 
is, from making and doing.” (P. 17) A moment later he is 
generalizing about “the chief philosophical tradition.” “Ac- 
cording to it,” he says, ‘‘the realms of knowledge and of 
practical action have no inherent connection with each 
other.” (P. 19) Activity, supremely exemplified in critical 
reflection and contemplation of the highest and most divine 
things, is thus conceived to be akin to aesthetic enjoyment 
rather than to practice; but action—making and doing— 
takes our ideals down into the bruising turbulence of ex- 
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istence where false steps are quickly repaid with hard knocks. 
An image of the good does not answer to our needs, nor an 
understanding of the general character of nature and our 
place in it. We must above all know exactly how to achieve 
what we aim at; if we aim at the wrong thing, experience will 
soon enlighten us. Knowledge, therefore, has value primarily 
as the power to get our way by controlling natural inter- 
actions of things, of men, and of social groups. The contem- 
plative concentration of the mind in a final appreciation of 
the highest truth, which Aristotle no less than Plato hailed as 
reason’s supreme achievement, may be agreeable, the crown 
of leisure, but it is not knowledge, except as it has been put 
to the test of practice. Apart from making and doing, theory 
is a beguiling amusement, diverting us from the urgencies of 
action. 

Whatever the merits of this interpretation, it fails to bring 
out the actual accomplishment of the Greeks. For they per- 
formed the infinitely difficult and indispensable work of 
genius. They took the first unimaginable step toward that 
superb specialization of knowledge which forms the back- 
ground and condition of the instrumentalist criticism. Early 
in the sixth century B.C., according to the learned tradition, 
Thales, a citizen of the Ionian city of Miletus, began the pur- 
suit of knowledge for the sake of enlightenment. In effect, he 
discovered that cognition was capable of independent de- 
velopment, extricated from its habitual entanglement in 
mythological symbolism and ritual practice. He discovered 
the art of speculation, of looking on disinterestedly, of the- 
orizing abstractly. The concept of nature emerged as the ob- 
jective counterpart of this independence of cognitive function; 
the love of truth appeared as a new spiritual motive. 

The next essential step was to distinguish this activity 
from everything which might distract it, and find out what 
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theory could do by the simple device of trying it out—not 
that this sophisticated program could be consciously followed 
in an age of speculative innocence. Rather, it was as if an in- 
toxicating promise had been felt in the new art of theorizing, 
which was practiced with perhaps more enthusiasm than 
discernment. Everything was fitted into a theory, without 
much fuss, in the beginning, about the kind of fit. In this way, 
the Greek intellectual quickly learned to recognize and con- 
trast opposed theories, to array evidence, to support opinions 
with consecutive arguments, and to detect inconsistencies. 
He learned—and this was the essence of his achievement—to 
disengage his perceptions and beliefs from their natural, 
primitive immersion in action, and to raise them to the sym- 
bolic level, where they could be discussed in their general sig- 
nificance rather than acted upon in the obdurate particularity 
of their existence. He learned, that is to say, to analyse, to 
generalize, and then to criticise abstractions; he learned the 
distinction between reasons and inducements, and that be- 
tween invalid and valid argument, although the theory of ar- 
gument had to await Aristotle. The result, within little more 
than two centuries, was the beginnings of scientific arithme- 
tic, geometry, harmonics, astronomy, the empirical medicine 
of the Hippocratic tradition, a somewhat halting physics and 
biology, and objective studies of cultural phenomena such as 
language, custom, law, history, and perennially illuminating 
interpretations of moral and political principles. 

All this was made possible by turning away from “making 
and doing.’’ Geometry and astronomy, the two sciences in 
which the Greeks excelled, both grew out of lore borrowed 
from foreign cultures for which the Greeks had practical 
rather than theoretical interest. Geometry, as a technique of 
land measurement, had plain advantages in agricultural 
Egypt, with its frequent floods and efficient system of taxa- 
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tion. The Greeks borrowed everything they could, and, gen- 
eralizing, seeking reasons, systematizing, made a science of it. 
Similarly, they created scientific astronomy, instead of rest- 
ing content with the lore which older civilizations had found 
sufficient for agricultural, ceremonial, and astrological pur- 
poses. Thales is said to have predicted an eclipse, doubtless 
relying on borrowed techniques. About two centuries later, 
Eudoxus, Plato’s younger contemporary, was offering a geo- 
metrical explanation of the apparent motions of the heavenly 
bodies in terms of supposed true motions of concentric 
spheres. This is exactly the sort of development which Plato 
sponsored in his famous advice to astronomers, that they deal 
with problems and leave the heavens alone. (Republic VII, 
530B) What was needed was not more data but better theory. 
The rational study of stellar motions was hence proclaimed, 
like the rest of mathematics, an essential ingredient of higher 
education. 

Plato was fully aware of the practical utility of geometry, 
arithmetic, and astronomy in agriculture, commerce, and 
war; but he correctly appraised their then possible applica- 
tions as scientifically trivial, however indispensable to efh- 
ciency. Besides, he had learned from Socrates that the chief 
problem is not how to make things but how to be men. To him 
the true use of science could only be the higher one, which ob- 
tained institutional embodiment in the Academy, to foster 
intellectual maturity and cultivate that superb disinterested- 
ness which is a propaedeutic to moral generosity and political 
wisdom. 

In its first appearance the scientific spirit tried to fly. It 
had to rise above the ordinary practical interests to explore 
its own possibilities. As a result it contributed to an invaluable 
critical clarification of ethical and religious ideas, one of the 
supreme achievements of all time. Clarification of knowledge 
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was regarded as purification of the spirit, making possible the 
direction of life by a true vision of the good. But the Greeks 
were unable to derive detailed techniques for practical 
achievement. They did not develop experimental methods 
beyond a rudimentary point, partly because they lacked a 
flexible algebra, partly because, though they wished to save 
the phenomena, they underestimated the difficulty of de- 
termining which phenomena were worth saving, and also 
partly because they most desired the enlightenment of an 
intelligible world view. The minor details were less important 
than the major features of the cosmos. A purpose enlightened 
by true vision could be trusted to find detailed expression in 
practice. 


III 


The circumstances of the second incarnation of the scien- 
tific spirit were profoundly different. The reflective, rational 
clarification of ethical and religious ideas had been carried 
far enough for the main principles to be taken as established. 
There remained the practical task of translating Christian 
charity into concrete service in this world. The study of na- 
ture, fascinating in itself, was also valued for its promise of 
aid in this great task. 

To bend nature to our purpose so as to improve the natural 
condition of mankind, we must, as Bacon said, obey her; we 
must learn her ways and take advantage of them. Observa- 
tion acquired a new importance, particularly the contrived 
and measured observation of experiment. Attention was 
turned to the detailed processes of isolated systems, and to 
the mathematical determination of the simple case, as a 
necessary condition of solving larger problems. A. D. Ritchie 
has commented on the arduousness of this procedure. “After 
all,” he remarks, “‘men have no natural instinct for experi- 
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ments of the kind that are needed in science. They are diffi- 
cult, tedious and often disappointing operations. A very 
strong motive is needed to make men do them.” (Civilization, 
Science and Religion, p. 45) The early moderns not only had 
a number of strong motives but enjoyed, as compared with 
the Greeks, a number of marked advantages. They felt the 
same curiosity and wonder and the same zest for life; in 
addition, they were turning away from a stereotyped set of 
ideas to an exciting exploration of new possibilities, fraught 
with untold promise of novel benefits. They were equipped 
for the task by the best of Greek science, by a superior alge- 
bra, by a taste for novelty sharpened by geographical ex- 
ploration, and by a new respect for the practical techniques 
and mechanical knowledge, painfully learned by countless 
generations of inarticulate craftsmen and nameless inventors. 
Wonder and the passion for constructive betterment of the 
human lot had the equipment with which to begin. How 
pointless was rational speculation when there was work to be 
done, finding out what the world is in detail and remaking it 
nearer to the heart’s desire. Knowledge, Bacon proclaimed, is 
power. 

Bacon’s genius had correctly assessed the relation between 
knowledge of fact and productive arts. From the first there 
has been an exchange of services. Mechanical invention pre- 
ceded mechanical science. Clocks, for example, were fairly 
common in church steeples by the middle of the fourteenth 
century; large scale applications of many basic types of ma- 
chines are known to have been common in mines before the 
middle of the sixteenth century. Pumps were in use long be- 
fore studies of the weight of air were undertaken, or the 
action of the heart understood. The investigation of terres- 
trial magnetism followed the employment of the magnetic 
compass in navigation. Galileo himself tried to find a theo- 
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retical method of determining the strength of beams, a project 
of obvious interest to architect and engineer. On the other 
hand, practice obtained new guidance from theory. Galileo’s 
purely scientific investigation of falling bodies furnished the 
solution of a fundamental ballistical problem, which the in- 
vention of cannon had rendered important. Sanctorius put 
the isochronism of the pendulum to clinical use in the pul- 
simeter. Astronomy and navigation both benefited by the 
application of the same principle to clockmaking. Inci- 
dentally, no other single practical difficulty supplied as much 
impetus and direction to research as the problem of ocean 
navigation. What has been called “the world’s first labora- 
tory of applied science” (Ritchie, oP. cit., p. 110) was estab- 
lished, more than fifty years before the voyage of Columbus, 
by Prince Henry the Navigator to improve seamanship and 
navigation. Greenwich Observatory was established by 
Charles II “‘for the use of his seamen.’’(A. Wolf, 4 History of 
Science, Technology and Philosophy in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries, p. 178. To Wolf is due my appreciation of 
technology’s early independence of science [cf. pp. 450-452] 
as well as a number of the facts mentioned above.) 
Scientists owed to practical men more than the intellectual 
stimulation of problems and the satisfaction of helping with 
the work of the world. They owed also the indispensable 
practical means of experiment, the fine instruments which 
skilled craftsmanship makes possible: telescopes, microme- 
ters, air pumps, and a thousand others. And they have repaid 
their debt—how generously our industrial society attests. 
From this active alliance of science and skill we have re- 
ceived the joyous gift of liberation from superstition due to 
ignorance of causes. This, however, was not an isolated phe- 
nomenon but part of a larger movement of liberation, which 
penetrated every corner of life. Religious superstition was 
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also subjected to a religious criticism by the Reformation and 
Protestantism. Authoritative ideas were submitted to the test 
of personal experience in religious life. Science, it is true, had 
to win its own bitter struggle with both Protestant and 
Catholic bigotry. It deserved to win, being armed with in- 
finitely better methods of investigating facts and possibly 
with greater purity of motive than its antagonists. It does 
not follow, however, that it did win simply on merit, as if the 
whole issue lay between benighted religious conservatism and 
iconoclastic scientific progressiveness. It implies no deroga- 
tion of the merits of science in the conflict or of its contribu- 
tion to the victory to suggest that it did not fight alone. 
Galileo’s humiliation, though the most famous, was neither 
the first nor the last penalty exacted of men for their science. 
Nevertheless, more than a dispute about matters of fact was 
at stake—nothing less than an order of ideas and purposes, a 
way of life, a particular constellation of social and political 
powers and institutions. The steps by which science won and 
consolidated its freedom accompanied the gradual advance 
of a new evaluation of life. The theoretical turning points in 
the cosmological struggle were the Copernican and Darwinian 
hypotheses. But it may be doubted that successful resistance 
to the power of entrenched institutions would have been 
possible without the codperation of what we are likely to con- 
sider all the major architectural forces in the making of the 
modern world. Scientific freedom was achieved along with 
freedom of conscience, freedom of discussion and speech, po- 
litical liberty, and perhaps even free enterprise in business. 

The respective contributions of the allies in the struggle 
have been variously assessed. A.D. Lindsay, for example, has 
suggested that “what Western civilization did in both re- 
ligion and science in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was a supreme act of Christian faith. . . . The beginning of the 
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modern adventure in both science and religion was the re- 
vival of the essentially Christian conception of the infinity 
of God and the consequent realization that God had given 
man an infinite task in understanding and doing His will 
and knowing His world.” (Religion, Science and Society in the 
Modern World, p. 10) He goes on to refer democratic prac- 
tices too to a source in Protestantism: ‘“‘ The democratic state 
is at best only an analogy of the really democratic religious 
congregation.” (P. 19) His point is that speculative diversity 
and free discussion were fruitful when disciplined, not by 
fixed creeds, maintained by personal or institutional au- 
thority, but by a unity of fellowship. On the other hand, it 
is more commonly held today that the characteristic institu- 
tions and so-called ideologies of the present are traceable to 
economic factors and mechanical invention and the conse- 
quent new alignment of social powers. And a third view is 
that of the instrumentalists, who see in experimental 
science itself the truly constructive historical force, which 
tends to maintain free social and political institutions, while 
encouraging us to work for the enjoyment in this life of the 
goods formerly postponed to heaven. 

There are, no doubt, elements of truth in each of these 
views. Religious, economic, and scientific activities may all 
give expression to our deep ambition to develop our capaci- 
ties to the full. Free institutions have correspondingly de- 
veloped: Protestant sects multiplied; church was separated 
from state; economic privilege was largely divorced fromtheold 
hereditary aristocracy; political power passed to the middle 
classesin democraticinstitutions;andecclesiasticalcontrolover 
education was weakened or destroyed. Religious, economic, 
political, and academic liberalisms reinforced one another. 

By this century science seemed to have won untrammeled 
liberty, except for minor skirmishes with anti-evolutionary 
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sentiment in backward areas. Did not scientists form a great 
international community enjoying utmost freedom of com- 
munication? Learned publications passed without hindrance 
through the mails everywhere. Scientists were themselves 
welcome in every land. What matters a man’s nationality if 
he is helping in the infinite task of disclosing truth? Also in 
the universities the sciences had gained prestige. Whereas in 
the seventeenth century they had sought the protection of 
special academies and societies under royal or princely 
patronage, they now enjoyed recognition, not only as special- 
ties, but as essential elements of a liberal education. The 
Platonic insight that something of the spirit of pure science 
must inform any cultivated mind was thus realized in insti- 
tutional form once more. 

The right, however, which the sciences validly claim, and 
the universities properly protect, as academic freedom, to 
seek truth and expound it without fear of retaliation, confers 
no special license to create instruments of power. Abstract 
knowledge, to be sure, is not itself power. But it is an in- 
creasingly indispensable means to practical invention on be- 
half of non-scientific purposes; and the art of converting theo- 
retical knowledge into efficacious machinery is far advanced. 
The old alliance between theory and practice has now begun 
to plague us. Doubts about practical purposes have rendered 
even theory an object of anxious scrutiny. Pure research no 
longer enjoys immunity from control by centralized au- 
thority, any more than scientists and scientific information 
can freely travel over the world. Science won its freedom on 
the theoretical plane of cosmology; its ally in that struggle, 
technology, has created a new threat, and even basic dis- 
coveries must be watched by those in power. This may be de- 
plorable. But what else can conscientious men do under their 
burden of responsibility? 
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This is a further stage of the mutual adjustment of special- 
ties, which was remarked upon in the opening paragraphs. 
Theoretical science faces new, or at least newly recognized, 
responsibilities. If this seems surprising, perhaps it is because 
we have rather naively assumed that if we attend to the tech- 
nical details, the major ends will take care of themselves, the 
opposite of the Greek assumption that an enlightened mind 
will find sufficient expression in the details of practice. In the 
past, the naiveté has perhaps had sufficient excuse in the fact 
that the chief beneficiaries of scientific advance, medicine and 
industry, have objects to which we gave our unhesitating 
approval. One has reduced the natural evils of pain, disease, 
and premature death. The other has reduced poverty and in- 
creased the leisure which is necessary for liberal pursuits. The 
simple trust that these things will take care of themselves is 
no longer possible. The recent demonstration that an in- 
strument, scientific or technological, may serve quite dif- 
ferent purposes has been too thorough to be misunderstood. 

Pure science is confronted now with a threat from this 
quarter. It will need more extensive armament than its 
methods of demonstrating matters of fact. It will require 
moral greatness and courage in resisting the temptation to 
pursue the expedient, if it is to continue as an autonomous 
discipline of the spirit, one of the glories of reason, rather 
than an adjunct to the arts of war and politics (including 
industry). Did not Archimedes, absorbed in the study of his 
problem, tell the Roman soldier not to disturb his circles in 
the sand? The soldier killed him. He cared neither for the 
problem nor the man. And science died with him for nearly 
two thousand years. 

JAMES STREET FULTON 


V 


HERMAN MELVILLE AND THE 
PROBLEM OF EVIL 


ERMAN MELVILLE needs, I hope, no introduction. 
His position as one of the most important American 
writers of the nineteenth century has been pretty well 
established since the Melville revival of the 1920’s; my own 
belief that he had the most interesting mind among American 
writers of the century is the sort of personal opinion that can 
never be proved. 
His work has been studied from many directions, but 
today I should like to look at it from a direction that, I 
believe, still remains untried. I propose to examine his prose 


* work in its relation to a philosophical concept, the problem 


of evil. This approach seems to me to place him in his proper 
light, not simply as a master teller of sea tales, but in the line 
of the great tragic poets, the serious writers who concern 
themselves with the central problems of man’s destiny. I 
believe that Herman Melville is perhaps the only nineteenth 
century American novelist who belongs in this group. 

But what is the problem of evil? And why is evil a prob- 
lem? Perhaps the simplest way to make clear just what the 
problem of evil is, since a problem is after all a question, is to 
quote a series of questions from Professor Radoslav Tsanoft’s 
The Nature of Evil. Dr. Tsanoff points out that the words 
optimism and pessimism in general refer to “estimates of the 
world and of human life which are dominantly approving or 
condemnatory. Philosophically a double problem of evil re- 
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sults. The pessimist asks: What is the ultimate nature of this 
evil and miserable world, and is there any way out of this 
woe? The optimist: Why should this fundamentally good 
and perfect world include any evil, and how can we acquiesce 
in it loyally and wholeheartedly?! This, then, is the basic 
problem, one which every philosophical system, every the- 
ology must sooner or later face. I am aware, of course, that 
there are many problems of evil, not merely the problem; 
here I use the term for the whole complex of issues raised by 
a consideration of the source and nature of evil. 

It is a serious problem. If one’s sole interest in life is 
essentially frivolous—that is, if he is concerned only with 
collecting material things, to the neglect of the things that 
do not rust—if one is essentially frivolous, he can go through 
life without meeting the problem of evil. But if one has the 
intellectual curiosity to ask why about the more permanent 
things in human life, he eventually meets the problem of 
evil. Herman Melville did, and he wrestled with it for half a 
century. 


Melville was born in New York in 1819, the son of Alan 
Melville, a fairly well-to-do importer, and Maria Gansevoort, 
of Dutch patroon stock. With his early life, we have no 
concern here, except to note that he was indoctrinated with 
the Dutch Reformed brand of Calvinism. After his father’s 
death and the collapse of his business reduced the family to 
near-poverty, young Herman drifted into various unpro- 
ductive occupations. Finally at seventeen he shipped before 
the mast on a merchantman for Liverpool. One voyage was 
enough to disillusion him with forecastle life and to give him 
a first-hand acquaintance with the dockside slums and the 
human suffering and cruelty that they harbored. Three 
years of drifting followed; then again he took to sea, this 
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time on a whaler bound for the South Pacific. In several 
books he has told us of the tyranny and brutality that drove 
him to desert the whaler six months later on a tropical island; 
of the ravages that Christian civilization, as represented 
by missionaries, French colonial government, and venereal 
disease, had made upon the noble savages of the islands; of 
the merciless flogging and the attitude it bred aboard the 
man-of-war on which he finally returned to the United 
States, nearly three years after he had sailed. With the con- 
fidence born of having seen wonders rare to most Americans 
he somehow slipped into authorship and wrote Typce, his 
first book, published in 1846. 

Typee is apparently a fairly truthful account of Melville’s 
own adventures on the island of Nukahiva. Tyee tells how 
Melville, or a young man like hin, disgusted with the monot- 
ony of sea life after six months out of sight of land, bored 
with the diet of salt-horse and mouldy sea-biscuit, and 
indignant at the brutality of the captain, jumped ship at 
Nukahiva and with a comrade fled to the interior until the 
ship was gone. It tells of his life there for several months 
among the natives, of the joys of life on a tropical island 
among the noble savages, of his growing discontent and fear 
of cannibalism, of his escape to another whaler that put into 
the bay for water. Typee is a rather remarkable first book, 
and there are many things in it that merit discussion; how- 
ever we today are concerned only with traces of the problem 
of evil. In Typee I believe that we can see Melville’s almost 
unconscious record of his own growing awareness of the 
problem. 

Now Typee occupies an interesting place in the record of 
Melville’s development. A first book is always revealing, 
and Typee comes at an especially crucial period in Melville’s 
life. He had just completed his college education; “a whale- 
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ship,” he says in Moby Dick, “was my Yale College and my 
Harvard.” On the other hand, what we may call his adult 
education, his ransacking of libraries in search of the answers 
to the questions that had begun to plague him, had just 
begun. In his thirty-first year he writes to his confidant, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne: ‘Until I was twenty-five, I had no 
development at all. From my twenty-fifth year I date my 
life. Three weeks have scarcely passed, at any time between 
then and now, that I have not unfolded within myself.’ 
It was in his twenty-fifth year that he returned from the 
South Seas; Ty pee appeared two years later. 

I believe, therefore, that we will not be far wrong in expect- 
ing to find in Typee the first record of the problems that were 
to concern Melville for the remainder of his life. In fixing in 
the matrix of print his fantastic experiences in the Mar- 
quesas, one thing especially seems to have caught the mind 
of Melville. This was a paradox. How did it happen that 
civilization, with all of the implications of physical and 
spiritual improvement that accompany the word, brought to 
the primitive natives only disease and degradation? 

He writes: 

Alas for the poor savages when exposed to the influence of 
these polluting examples! Unsophisticated and confiding, they 
are easily led into every vice, and humanity weeps over the 
ruin thus remorselessly inflicted upon them by European 
civilisers. Thrice happy are they who, inhabiting some yet 


undiscovered island in the midst of the ocean, have never 
been brought into contaminating contact with the white man.® 


Now Melville had read Rousseau, and his attitude is no 
doubt in part a product of the traditional primitivistic con- 
cept of the noble savage, but his feeling in Typee is more than 
a conventional literary attitude. One is constantly aware in 
reading the book that the author is profoundly shocked by 
the fact that what ought to be good is evil. To say that he is 
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aware of the problem of evil in its philosophical sense at this 
time would be an exaggeration, but his experience had plainly 
led him to ask some questions, and his subsequent conduct 
shows that he was unwilling to rest until he had found some 
answers. 

One implication of the paradox especially concerned him, 
with his orthodox religious background; he discovered that 
the missionaries in the South Seas, who should, according to 
all of his previous teaching, have represented the best that 
Christian civilization had to offer, were the source of almost 
as much evil as the other representatives of the outside world. 
He concludes: 


The term ‘savage’ is, I conceive, often misapplied, and in- 
deed when I consider the vices, cruelties, and enormities of 
every kind that spring up in the tainted atmosphere of a 
feverish civilisation, I am inclined to think that so far as 
the relative wickedness of the parties is concerned, four or 
five Marquesan islanders sent to the United States as mission- 
aries might be quite as useful as an equal number of Amer- 
icans dispatched to the islands in a similar capacity. 


Thus, his attention was focussed on an aspect of the para- 
dox that was to lead to the heart of the problem of evil— 
What was the relation of the organized church to evil? He 
was not far from the search for a theodicy that was to come 
soon—Why does God himself allow evil to exist? 

Omoo, his next book, a continuation of the adventures 
described in Typee, reflects the same general position and 
need not concern us here. Mardi, however, published in 1849, 
is quite a different book. The germinative forces were work- 
ing furiously, and the plant was luxuriant and formless. 
Mardi begins as a straight-forward romance of adventure, 
then turns suddenly into a bewildering historical, political, 
religious, and philosophical allegory. It is a fascinating puz- 
zle of a book, but for our purposes this afternoon we can 
examine only one or two points. 
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Here is the story, told in the first person by Taji, the 
central character: Off the coasts of an unknown archipelago 
in the western Pacific Taji and two companions rescue a 
mysterious white girl, Yillah, from a group of natives, after 
killing the priest who was taking her to be sacrificed. With 
Yillah the rescuers go ashore on one of the islands, where 
Taji is received as a demigod by the inhabitants. Soon, how- 
ever, Yillah, with whom Taji has fallen in love, is recaptured 
by the followers of the old priest. Taji, accompanied by 
various people, most notably a king, a historian, a philoso- 
pher, and a poet, sets out on a search for her through the 
islands of Mardi, the archipelago. They visit islands which ' 
represent allegorically various religious and philosophical 
systems, other islands which represent Britain, America, and 
other countries. Throughout their voyage they are pursued 
by three sons of the dead priest, seeking revenge, and three 
maidens, emissaries of Hautia, a dark queen who seeks the 
love of Taji. Finally, Taji, having left the others behind, goes 
to his death in the swirling waters, still pursuing the elusive 
image of Yillah. 

Upon this rather ridiculous framework the immature 
Melville, groping for a literary method, tried to hang all the 
philosophical and political speculations that were flooding 
his mind. Mard1 is a very ragbag of mid-nineteenth century 
thought. What does it tell us about Melville’s development? 

In the first place, it, like so many of Melville’s books, is 
an account of a sea voyage, and here the author develops a 
symbol that is to be central in Moby Dick. The land becomes — 
a symbol of conformity, of ease, of intellectual sloth, of the 
Known; the sea, on the other hand, represents speculation, 
hardship, intellectual adventure, the Unknown. In a chapter 
of Mardi significantly called ‘Sailing On” this twin symbol 
of sea and land is used to make the most direct statement of 
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* 
what the book is about. “I’ve chartless voyaged,” he writes. 
“With compass and the lead, we had not found these 
Mardian Isles. ... Hug the shore, naught new is seen.”® 
Melville has here, in this intellectual voyage, put out into 
unfamiliar scenes of speculation. He goes on, in this passage, 
to speak of Columbus: 


That voyager steered his bark through seas untracked 
before; ploughed his own path mid jeers; though with a heart 
that oft was heavy with the thought that he might only be 
too bold, and grope where land was none. 


Sore 


Now here is obviously a bit of youthful dramatization, but 


_- the fact remains that Melville was, in 1849, alone in seas 


unexplored by any other American novelist. 

He continues: 

But this new world here sought is stranger far than his, 
who stretched his vans from Palos. It is the world of mind; 
wherein the wanderer may gaze round, with more of wonder 
than Balboa’s band roving through the golden Aztec glades. 

But fiery yearning their own phantom-future make, and 
deem it present. So, if after all these fearful, fainting trances, 
the verdict be, the golden haven was not gained;—yet, in 
bold quest thereof, better to sink in boundless deeps, than 
float on vulgar shoals; and give me, ye gods, an utter wreck, 
if wreck I do. 

This passage is manifestly autobiographical. Thus, Mardi 
with its voyage, its quest, is in one sense a record of Melville’s 
own mental and spiritual exploration. The “new world here 
sought” is “the world of mind,” as he says, and in his quest 
he finds it ‘‘better to sink in boundless deeps, than float on 
vulgar shoals.”’ Although the sea may lead, as he says, to 
“nothing but a world of care and anxiety,” it is infinitely 
preferable to burial in animal indolence. The fair Yillah, 
then, in Mardi is clearly some kind of ultimate good, and 
- the fatal quest for her is a voyage of the mind in search of the 


answer to intellectual and spiritual problems. 
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In the subordinate allegory of the various islands which 
make up Mardi, the world, the problem of evil contends for 
place among many other problems, such as democratic 
government, but it is clear that Melville has by this time in 
his mental voyage thrown off his orthodox religious beliefs 
and that the basic paradox of good and evil is assuming more 
importance. He writes, “For evil is the chronic malady of 
the universe; and checked in one place, breaks forth in 
another.” As the party proceeds, the debates follow the 
patterns of old arguments that echo down through the 
centuries. Here is a sample: 


Well, Oro [that is, God] is everywhere. What now? 

Then, if that be absolutely so, Oro is not merely a universal 
onlooker, but occupies and fills all space; and no vacancy is 
left for any being, or anything but Oro. Hence, Oro is in all 
things, and himself zs all things—the time-old creed. But since 
evil abounds, and Oro is all things, then he cannot be per- 
fectly good; wherefore, Oro’s omnipresence and moral per- 
fection seem incompatible.® 


But these debates are inconclusive, Yillah still is unfound, 
and they become grave. Babbalanja, the philosopher, 
mourns, “Yillah still eludes us. In all this tour of Mardi how 
little have we found to fill the heart with peace: how much to 
slaughter all our yearnings.’”’ Evil is everywhere. 

Here at last is the basic problem of evil. But a recapitula- 
tion of philosophical arguments does not make a moving 
work of ,art. The working of these basic themes into an 
effective novel was to come later. Melville had not yet ac- 
quired a concept of the essential nature of literary tragedy. 

This is no place for a detailed discussion of the nature of 
tragedy; theories of tragedy are too numerous. Just as every 
philosopher must somewhere in his system take account of 
the problem of evil, so most philosophers are led to some 
consideration of the appeal and the nature of tragedy. For 
the two are kin. As Nietzsche said, “Banish evil, and it will 
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go hard with the writers of tragedy,” for evil is the very 
theme of tragedy. Because of this relationship I must pause 
here long enough to consider briefly just what tragedy is. 
The aspect of tragedy most pertinent to us this afternoon has 
been summarized by Philo Buck: 


It was the Greek . . . who discovered a virtue in doubt, and 
a mental exhilaration in exploring the limitations of man’s 
nature and the “antagonism that lies at the heart of the world.” 

. It is this fundamental human paradox, man’s aspirations 
and powers, his pitiful limitations and death, . . . that allowed 
room for the attitude we define as tragic. It is not his weak- 
ness alone, for then his fate, like that of a senseless beast, is 
only pathetic, if not irrelevant; it is not his strength alone, 
for then he is either a senseless boaster or a demigod. 

Again, tragedy is essentially rebellion against the paradox 
of this human lot, the uprush of man’s reason and will against 
the narrow confines of mortal destiny. . . . Man is not in 
a congenial world; the gods, the laws of nature, the ways of 
other men, the whole manner of life, are indifferent to the fate 
of the best and wisest. .. . 

Out of this catastrophe that is human destiny, tragedy 
would, if it can, rescue some pattern and significance for hu- 
man fate. Tragedy is an escape from the ills of life, but an 
escape not by shutting the doors and closing the ears against 
the uproar, but by vividly facing human destiny at its worst, 
challenging its malevolence, and gazing steadily at the heart 
of the pain in search for a human value. For the tragic possi- 
bilities lie within the nature of man himself, and are due to his 
ability to dare to protest against his destiny. Tragedy is re- 
bellion with a conscious purpose, to rescue from the wreck 
something that man may yet cling to.® 


Now Herman Melville had seen evil in Liverpool and on 
Pacific islands; he had even begun to speculate about its 
origin. He had apparently some conception of the importance 
of the tragic flaw, of the essential crack in the protagonist’s 
armor that allows Fate, in modern tragedy, to pursue him; 
for in Mardi it is apparently Taji’s blood guilt in killing the 
old priest that prevents him from finding Yillah and it 1s his 
own fatal determination that brings death to his two oldest 
companions and finally to himself. But the whole conflict 
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between Fate and the hero is never clear-cut. Melville does 
not yet seem to realize that the tragic protagonist must have 
a magnitude, a stature greater than that of Taji if his vain 
struggle against Fate is to move his audience. There is in 
Mardi little trace of “rebellion with a conscious purpose.” 

His contemporary audience, of course, expecting a sea 
story, missed the concern with evil and found Mardi merely a 
cloudy sort of romance, rather pleasant, but puzzling. His 
next two books, however, were what the public wanted, in 
spite of the evidence that Melville himself considered them 
merely pot-boilers. Redburn is a rather factual account of the 
author’s first voyage before the mast to Liverpool and back. 
It is a sensitive, rather charming story of a boy’s disillusion- 
ment, of his first contact with the evil in the world. In the 
light of Melville’s later concern with the subject of this talk 
we can see his mind playing back over and illuminating his 
earlier experiences, only dimly understood at the time; but 
Melville seems to be deliberately reining in the urge to meta- 
physical speculation. He is concerned with specific evils— 
the starving poor of Liverpool, the horrible sanitary condi- 
tions on emigrant ships—rather than with the problem of 
evil. It is certainly just as well, for with a wife and a growing 
family he needed a book that would sell. He writes to a friend 
in December, 1849: 


I did not see your say about the book ‘Redburn,’ which to 
my surprise (somewhat) seems to have been favorably re- 
ceived. I am glad of it, for it puts money into an empty purse. 
But I hope I shall never write such a book again. 

Tho’ when a poor devil writes with duns all around him, 
and looking over the back of his chair, and perching on his 
pen, and dancing in his ink-stand—like the devils about St. 
Anthony—what can you expect of that poor devil? What but 
a beggarly ‘Redburn.’? | 


White Jacket, which followed immediately, was concerned 
with evil, but again only in a practical, reforming sort of way. 
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An account of a voyage in a ship of the United States Navy, 
it concentrates on a matter then being agitated, flogging as 
an official punishment in the Navy. But this leads afield 
from the problem of evil. 

After publishing three books in eleven months, Herman 
Melville apparently found himself with enough sea room to 
pile on full sail, if I may borrow his sea symbol for a moment. 
During the next twenty-two months the problems of moral 
navigation involved in Moby Dick seem to have occupied his 
attention. He was reading voraciously, testing his own ob- 
servations of evil and his own speculations concerning its 
origin against the opinions of others. 

How could one determined to find the truth account for the 
fact that man’s affairs so often go wrong? Melville’s Calvin- 
istic background gave him one answer in the doctrine of 
original sin; as every New England Puritan child learned 
with his letter 4 in the New England Primer, “In Adam’s fall 
we sinned all.” In a book review written in the summer of 
1850 Melville referred to “that Calvinistic sense of Innate 
Depravity and Original Sin, from whose visitations, in some 
shape or other, no deeply thinking mind is always and wholly 
free. For, in certain moods, no man can weigh this world 
without throwing in something, somehow like Original Sin, to 
strike the uneven balance.’”?° Yet it must have been difficult 
for Melville, with his strong democratic bias (demonstrated 
all through his work) to accept Adam’s fall as a final decree. 
How could he honor a God who would damn the whole 
human race for eternity because of Adam’s one act of dis- 
obedience? For this was the same Melville who wrote Jest- 
ingly to his friend Hawthorne in June of 1851, “You perceive 
I employ a capital initial in the pronoun referring to the 
Deity; don’t you think there is a slight dash of flunkeyism in 
that usage?’”’!1 Melville was determined to get at the whole 
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truth, the “usable truth,” which he defined in another letter 
to Hawthorne in March of the same year as “the apprehen- 
sion of the absolute condition of present things as they strike 
the eye of the man who fears them not, though they do their 
worst to him,—the man who, like Russia or the British 
Empire, declares himself a sovereign nature (in himself) 
amid the powers of heaven, hell, and earth. He may perish; 
but so long as he exists he insists upon treating with all 
Powers upon an equal basis.’’” 

Getting at this “usable truth,”’ in Melville’s state of mind 
in 1851, involved principally a denial of orthodox beliefs; 
Melville’s growth had reached the stage of rebellion against 
both Calvinism and the easy optimism that he seemed to 
feel was characteristic of Emerson and the Transcendental 
group. He writes to Hawthorne: 

There is the grand truth about Nathaniel Hawthorne. He 
says No! in thunder; but the Devil himself cannot make him 
say yes. For all men who say yes, lie; and all men who say 
no,—why, they are in the happy condition of judicious, unin- 
cumbered travellers in Europe; they cross the frontiers into 
Eternity with nothing but a carpet-bag,—that is to say, the 
Ego. Whereas these yes-gentry, they travel with heaps of 
baggage, and, damn them! they will never get through the 
Custom House. What’s the reason, Mr. Hawthorne, that in the 


last stages of metaphysics a fellow always falls to swearing so? 
I could rip an hour.* 


It is quite obvious that beneath this youthful jesting there 
are strong feelings. Moby Dick was a kind of purge of these 
feelings. 

Everyone knows the story of Moby Dick. We give the book 
to high school and even grade school children to read, just as 
we give them Gulliver’s Travels. On the story level, Moby Dick 
is a great yarn of adventure at sea, backed up by a thousand 
accurate details of the romantic occupation of whaling. A 
boy called Ishmael, who tells the story, puts out to sea on a 
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whaling voyage. After they have had several encounters with 
whales, Captain Ahab dramatically announces to the crew 
the real purpose of the cruise: his sole thought is to revenge 
himself upon Moby Dick, a great white whale of legendary 
size and ferocity that has on an earlier voyage bitten off one 
of the captain’s legs. After rounding the Horn and meeting 
many terrors and wonders of the sea, they at last engage the 
white whale in a terrific three day fight, which results in the 
destruction of the ship and the death of Captain Ahab and all 
of the crew except Ishmael, who escapes by chance. 

Now if this were the whole book, Moby Dick would be only 
a somewhat more exciting Two Years before the Mast. What is 
the difference between these two books? The difference, I 
believe, lies in the different purposes of Dana and Melville, 
more specifically in Melville’s concern with the problem of 
evil. 

For the great white whale is not just a whale; he is also a 
symbol. This sea voyage is not just a physical adventure; 
growing out of the physical but vividly welded to it is an 
intellectual adventure even more vast than the sea, the 
ship, and the whale. The symbolic method for which Melville 
had been fumbling in Mardi, his last serious book, is achieved 
in Moby Dick. Captain Ahab “at last,” says Melville 


came to identify with him [Moby Dick], not only all his bodily 
woes, but all his intellectual and spiritual exasperations. The 
White Whale swam before him as the monomaniac incarna- 
tion of all those malicious agencies which some deep men feel 
eating in them, till they are left living on with half a heart and 
half a lung. That intangible malignity which has been from 
the beginning; to whose dominion even the modern Christians 
ascribe one-half of the worlds; which the ancient Ophites of 
the east reverenced in their statue devil;—Ahab did not fall 
down and worship it like them; but deliriously transferring its 
idea to the abhorred white whale, he pitted himself, all muti- 
lated, against it. All that most maddens and torments; all 
that stirs up the lees of things; all truth with malice in it; all 
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that cracks the sinews and cakes the brain; all the subtle de- 
monisms of life and thought; all evil, to crazy Ahab, were visi- 
bly personified, and made practically assailable in Moby- 
Dick. He piled upon the whale’s white hump the sum of all 
the general rage and hate felt by his whole race from Adam 
down; and then, as if his chest had been a mortar, he burst his 
hot heart’s shell upon it. “ 


The whale shades imperceptibly from a vividly terrible 
real animal into a personification of all evil. 

By astill more subtle process, too complex to describe here, 
Melville contrives to identify the whale with God himself. 
Ahab, like Melville, continues to ask why. He traces the evil 
back to its only possible source in the Christian tradition. 
Orthodoxy in Western theology had always branded as 
heresy the notion that Evil was a force outside of God. If 
God is omnipotent, Evil can exist only by his permission, 
could be banished instantly if God wished. Thus, God is 
responsible for the presence of Evil in the world. Ahab, in his 
monomania, is impelled to strike back at Evil, not merely a 
particular individual evil like the loss of a leg, but at Evil 
with a capital E, the very source of evil. The captain explains 
to his first mate: 


All visible objects, man, are but as pasteboard masks. But in 
each event—in the living act, the undoubted deed—there, 
some unknown but still reasoning thing puts forth its features 
from behind the unreasoning mask. If man will strike, strike 
through the mask! How can the prisoner reach outside except 
by thrusting through the wall? To me, the white whale is 
that wall, shoved near to me. Sometimes I think there’s 
naught beyond. But ’tis enough. He tasks me; he heaps me; I 
see in him outrageous strength, with an inscrutable malice 
sinewing it. That inscrutable thing is chiefly what I hate; and 
be the White Whale agent, or be the White Whale principal, I 
will wreak that hate upon him. Talk not to me of blasphemy, 
man; I’d strike the sun if it insulted me. 4 


Here is the very crux of the problem of evil, and here, at 
last, is real tragedy. 
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The antagonist is an inscrutable Fate, in the form of a 
whale, of all evil, of God himself. And the protagonist, Cap- 
tain Ahab, is a worthy one. Ahab, like all the great heroes of 
tragedy since the Greeks, is a complex figure, noble, tortured, 
doomed to destruction by his tragic flaw, his pride. As you 
watch Ahab’s gradual realization that he cannot strike back, 
that his very defiance, which had seemed so noble, is pre- 
ordained, and as you watch the eternal sea pour over captain, 
crew, and ship, you are stirred to pity and terror, which 
Aristotle pointed out to be the emotions produced by true 
tragedy. 

The critical reception of Moby Dick was what might have 
been expected. Most reviewers simply did not understand it, 
and it is only fair to say in their defence that it has been 
persistently misunderstood to this day. While they were 
impressed by the powerful writing in Moby Dick, they felt 
that Melville had let them down; they had him typed as the 
author of White Jacket, of Typee, of pleasant stories with an 
element of reform. Most of them were simply not prepared to 
grapple with the problem of evil. 

Melville himself must have feared such a reception. It is 
quite clear that he regarded Moby Dick as his most serious 
work thus far, that he had as it were collected himself for one 
mighty effort. During its composition he was painfully aware 
of the impossibility of reconciling serious literary work and 
popular sales. In 1851 he wrote: “Dollars damn me; and the 
malicious devil is forever grinning in upon me, holding the 
door ajar ... What I feel most moved to write, that is 
banned,—it will not pay. Yet, altogether, write the other way 
I cannot. So the product is a final hash, and all my books 
are botches.’’® And again, “But Truth is the silliest thing 
under the sun. Try to get a living by the Truth—and go to 
the Soup Societies. Heavens! Let any clergyman try to 
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preach the Truth from its very stronghold, the pulpit, and 
they would ride him out of his church on his own pulpit 
bannister.”’”” 

After the book was published, he wrote a wonderful, ex- 
uberant letter to Hawthorne. He says, ‘“‘A sense of unspeak- 
able security is in me at this moment, on account of your 
having understood the book. I have written a wicked book, 
and feel spotless as the lamb. . .”” He concludes, “Lord, when 
shall we be done growing? As long as we have anything more 
to do, we have done nothing. So, now, let us add Moby 
Dick to our blessing, and step from that. Leviathan is not 
the biggest fish;—I have heard of Krakens.’’!® 

Thus, he stepped on to his next book, Pierre, which did in 
a way turn out to be that fabulous Scandinavian sea monster, 
the kraken. Pierre is also, at bottom, if one can find a bot- 
tom, based on the problem of evil. But where Moby Dick had 
been a clear cut struggle of man against fate, going down toa 
predictable but somehow glorious defeat, Pierre is not so 
straightforward. Its subtitle, The Ambiguities, suggests the 
approach. Here the author attempts to study something 
that had puzzled him since he first saw the missionaries in the 
South Pacific. How is it that so often man’s attempt to do 
good seems to be the very thing that brings forth evil? This 
basic ambiguity in life obviously leads straight to the prob- 
lem of evil. 

Here is the story: Pierre Glendinning, only son of a doting 
mother, whom he idolizes along with the memory of his dead 
father, and heir to the vast ancestral estate of Saddle Mead- 
ows along the Hudson, is engaged to marry Lucy Tartan. 
The future seems to hold for him nothing but beauty and 
wealth, when suddenly he meets a poverty-stricken girl 
named Isabel, who reveals to him that she is his half-sister, 
the illegitimate daughter of his sainted father. His initial 
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reaction is, of course, one of profound disillusionment. Then 
comes the question of what to do. How can he correct the 
wrong that has been done to this poor girl? She needs not 
only money but also the love of a brother, he feels, for Pierre 
is an idealist; and he must give her these things without 
revealing his father’s dark secret to his mother. In despera- 
tion he makes a plan; he rejects the fair Lucy and pretends 
that he has married Isabel, hoping by this self-sacrifice to be 
able to be with his half-sister and act the part of a brother 
to her. His mother immediately disinherits him, and he and 
Isabel flee to New York, accompanied by another outcast, a 
neighboring farm girl who has borne an illegitimate child. In 
New York, penniless and rejected by his friends, Pierre 
tries desperately to write a novel and the strain of his situa- 
tion ruins his health. To his horror he discovers that he feels 
toward Isabel passions that are hardly brotherly. At this 
point, the rejected Lucy turns up and announces that she has 
come to live as a sister with Pierre and his supposed wife. 
' The resulting ménage is surely the maddest household in 
American literature. Finally, driven to desperation by his 
accumulated misfortunes, Pierre shoots his cousin Glen, who, 
as a suitor for the hand of Lucy, has been hounding him. In 
prison that evening Pierre is visited by Lucy and Isabel. 
Lucy, still believing that Pierre and Isabel are married, falls 
dead from shock when she discovers that Isabel is really 
Pierre’s sister, and Pierre and Isabel take poison and die. 
Pierre, trying to do what seems to him right, brings destruc- 
tion to those he loves and dies himself, as he says, “the fool 
of Truth, the fool of Virtue, the fool of Fate.’’!® 

Pierre is, of course, in some ways a ridiculous book, but 
it is a fascinating one. Here all sorts of hidden themes, taboo 
in Victorian literature and rare in Melville’s work—incest, 
the Oedipus complex, even a suggestion of homosexuality— 
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writhe their way to the surface out of Melville’s subcon- 
scious. Biographers, reading in various autobiographical 
interpretations, have butchered facts to make a Freudian 
holiday. Here, however, we are concerned with only one 
phase of the book. 

Melville is still intent upon the problem of evil. Here he 
probes deep into the basic ambiguity of Good and Evil. How 
can good produce evil? Halfway through the novel Melville 
discusses an imaginary tract that Pierre reads, a tract that 
concludes that “in things terrestrial ... a man must not be 
governed by ideas celestial . . .,”?° that ideal virtue is impos- 
sible on the earth, and that “‘a virtuous expediency, then, 
seems the highest desirable or attainable earthly excellence 
for the mass of men, and is indeed the only earthly excellence 
that their Creator intended for them.’’?! On this conclusion 
Melville comments, “For to me it seems more the excellently 
illustrated re-statement of a problem, than the solution of the 
problem itself.’’”? A virtuous expediency is no solution for the 
problem of evil. 

As the book is conceived, it is obviously a variation of the 
Hamlet theme—a young man is suddenly faced by an aware- 
ness of corruption and in his attempt to act brings down ca- 
tastrophe on himself and others. The tragic materials are 
there; here is a conflict with Fate in which the protagonist 
goes down to destruction. Why then is Pierre an artistic 
failure? Why does the pile of corpses at the end produce in 
the reader only the emotion of laughter, rather than the real 
catharsis, the purging of the emotions that is engendered by 
Hamlet? 

The principal reason, I believe, is that Melville makes 
Pierre hopeless. His struggle with Fate is never lighted by his 
belief in his own possible success. In tragedy Fate must win, 
of course, but the protagonist must also win some glory, even 
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in defeat. It is only at the very end of Moby Dick that Cap- 
tain Ahab realizes completely that his fight has been from the 
beginning doomed; even when the realization comes to him 
at the end of the third day’s struggle, he hurls his final har- 
poon in defiance and by his courage rescues some value out of 
the general chaos. In Pierre there is nothing comparable and 
thus no real tragic emotion. The hero simply sinks deeper and 
- deeper until the very terms good and evil have lost their 
meaning. 

Pierre’s attitude seems clearly to reflect that of Melville, 
who makes him say, “If to follow Virtue to her uttermost 
vista, where common souls never go; if by that I take hold on 
hell, and the uttermost virtue, after all, prove but a betray- 
ing pander to the monstrousest vice,—then close in and 
crush me, ye stony walls, and into one gulf let all things 
tumble together!’’’ One can safely generalize, I believe, that 
tragedy does not spring from such complete despair. In 1856 
Melville visited his old friend briefly in England. Hawthorne 
reports a conversation that indicates Melville’s attitude dur- 
ing these years: 

Melville as he always does, began to reason of Providence 
and futurity, and of everything that lies beyond human ken, 
and informed me that he had “pretty much made up his mind 
to be annihilated”; but still he does not seem to rest in that 
anticipation; and, I think, will never rest until he gets hold of a 
definite belief. It is strange how he persists—and has persisted 
ever since I knew him, and probably long before—in wander- 
ing to-and-fro over these deserts, as dismal and monotonous as 
the sand hills amid which we were sitting. He can neither be- 
lieve, nor be comfortable in his unbelief; and he is too honest 
and courageous not to try to do one or the other. If he were a 
religious man, he would be one of the most truly religious and 


reverential; he has a very high and noble nature, and better 
worth immortality than most of us.” 


In Pierre he dropped the plummet deeper into the well of 
speculation than perhaps at any other time, and his failure to 
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find soundings there seems to have produced a profound 
spiritual and emotional crisis. He had gone in quest of the 
kraken—and the kraken had won. His wife wrote, ‘“‘We all 
felt anxious about the strain on his health in the spring of 
1853.5 But the gods denied him the plea expressed in 
Mardi: “‘Better to sink in boundless deeps, than float on 
vulgar shoals; and give me, ye gods, an utter wreck, if wreck 
I do.” Though close to the rocks, he was saved to float for 
years on the vulgar shoals he had detested. And in remaining 
afloat he perhaps demonstrated a greater nobility of char- 
acter than the immature Melville of 1849 could have under- 
stood. 

Pierre was, of course, unanimously condemned by the 
critics, and the two books that followed were almost un- 
noticed by American journals. The next book was Israel 
Potter, published in 1855 after serialization in Putnam’s. This 
is a good historical novel, the story of a Revolutionary sol- 
dier who is captured and taken to England as a prisoner; 
various misadventures prevent his return to America for 
some forty years, until finally he returns only to die. Melville 
has obviously departed from the tremendous theme of the 
problem of evil, but his emphasis here is still relevant to our 
survey of his growth. For in Israel Potter and in many of the 
shorter pieces written about the same time his themes are 
obscurity and anonymity, especially the “obscure anony- 
mous heroism of life.”” As Professor Sedgwick has written, 
“His imagination had the virility,” after his own defeat, “to 
see heroism in a wholly new perspective and to recognize it 
when divorced from all heroic events and circumstances.’’6 

In The Piazza Tales, however, a collection of short prose 
pieces published in 1856, there is one story, “Benito Cereno,” 
in which Melville does return directly to the problem of evil. 
It is significant, I think, that this is the only short story that 
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has been placed by most recent critics with his very best 
work; at least one competent critic has called it the finest 
short story ever written. The problem of evil.seems not only 
to have been the magnet that drew Melville; within its strange 
field he was several times stimulated to higher levels of 
artistry than elsewhere. 

The story of “Benito Cereno,” like indeed these other 
stories of Melville, is simple. Its greatness lies in the con- 
summate artistry of its expression of a profound theme, the 
vivid vitalization of eternal abstractions. Off the coast of 
Chile Captain Amasa Delano of a Yankee vessel meets a 
Spanish slave ship in obvious distress. He boards her and 
learns of her sufferings from storm and disease and her pres- 
ent shortage of water. In his conversations with her captain, 
Don Benito Cereno, he becomes suspicious; he is oppressed 
by an intangible feeling that something more than has been 
told him is wrong on the Spanish ship, and he muses over 
something obscure in the relations between the Spanish cap- 
tain and his apparently devoted black body-servant, Babo. 
Yet he understands nothing until, as he is in his own boat 
bidding farewell to Don Benito, the Spanish captain sud- 
denly jumps over the side and into the Yankee boat, followed 
by Babo, who aims a dagger at Don Benito’s heart. It is 
revealed that the slaves, under the leadership of the decep- 
tive Babo, have revolted and seized the Spanish ship and that 
all that has happened since Delano came aboard has been 
carefully staged to prevent his learning the truth. 

The technique of developing suspense and atmosphere is 
masterful, and, as you may have suspected, every detail is 
chosen to illuminate broader meanings. In interpretation 
here I draw freely upon a study of the story published in the 
Virginia Quarterly Review by Professor Stanley Williams of 
Yale. Let us look at the three principal characters. Babo, the 
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slave leader, is an Iago-like study in pure evil, the primitive 
blackness which rises to gain the upper hand over the insti- 
tutions of the past. For Don Benito is carefully identified 
with the ancient institutions of state and church. In the pres- 
ence of this very spirit of evil he becomes powerless. On the 
other hand, and here is our main point, his speculations on 
the nature of evil are more mature, more profound than the 
reactions of the matter-of-fact American, Captain Delano. 


As Mr. Williams says, 


In the presence of evil Delano is uncomprehending until 
that evil becomes visible and tangible ... Readily he accepts 
face values ... Thus if Amasa Delano stands remotely for the 
energy of a new civilization, he suggests also the genial com- 
pliance of the everyday mind toward the mysteries of good 
and evil. Not without admiration, and, perhaps, envy for 
Delano, Melville evidently regards him, in contrast to Don 
Benito, as philosophically and ethically immature ... In 
showing us the good Captain’s illusions concerning evil, Mel- 
ville underlines our own. As Captain Delano says, the sky is 
blue; the sun shines; why “moralize”’ upon the past? Nothing 
could be more sane, more sensible,—or more shallow. Captain 


Delano ... is intellectually a child whose every thought is 
inferior in interest to Don Benito’s introspection on the nature 
of evil.” 


The story might well be Melville’s comment upon an Amer- 
ican reading public that persistently ignored or misunder- 
stood what he considered his serious work and praised his 
potboilers; nevertheless “Benito” is not simply a venting of 
personal spleen. It is in theme, conception, and execution 
one of Melville’s major works. 

One more point is relevant to our consideration of Mel- 
ville’s philosophical growth. At the end of the story Don 
Benito enters a monastery, blighted by his contact with evil. 
As Mr. Williams puts it, “Does Melville hint that for such 
spirits as Don Benito, such flight must be, though reason 
like Delano’s shows its absurdity, the only refuge? In these 
very years Melville himself was nostalgic for Christianity. 
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For Christianity’s answer, as Melville had admitted in ‘Mar- 
di,’ was not easily brushed aside; it had something worth 
saying concerning the problem of evil which, after all, is the 
inner theme of ‘Benito Cereno.’”?8 Melville had passed the 
apex of his great quest and was now willing to consider solu- 
tions which in his youthful impatience he had brushed aside. 

The Confidence Man, however, published in 1857, is more 
pessimistic, less philosophical. Here, in a wordy, repetitious 
story of a swindler and his victims on a Mississippi steamer, 
Melville transfers his distrust of the creator to the created, 
man. The characters in the book are all either shrewd and 
vicious or innocent, stupid, and gullible. Melville is never un- 
interesting, for there is an electric mental vigor behind all of 
his work, but here he is almost unreadable. The Confidence 
Man is at the opposite pole from great tragedy. 

This was the last prose published by Melville during his 
lifetime. I hurry over the next thirty years, full of interest 
to the biographer and the psychologist, but as yet incom- 
pletely studied. Melville, his early reputation forgotten, bur- 
ied in the anonymity of an obscure customs house job, re- 
mained silent, but still thinking, still studying. 

He did publish quietly several volumes of poems, which 
were unnoticed by his contemporaries and which there is not 
time to consider here. I should point out, nevertheless, that 
one very long poem, Clarel, does consider the problem of evil. 
One cannot adequately paraphrase such a work in a sentence, 
but one conclusion is that if good cannot exist without evil, 
neither can evil exist without good. Melville is turning, look- 
ing at the other side of the picture. As Professor Sedgwick 
has said, “His criticism of the nineteenth century may be 
restated thus: in its materialism it denied the good; in its 
idealism it denied the evil. In either case it denied the reality 
of life, and, denying this reality, humanity withered on all 
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sides like an uprooted forest.’ One reaches truth not by cut- 
ting oneself off from life, as Pierre had done, but by embrac- 
ing life, by realizing that good and evil are inextricably in- 
terwoven. 

In 1891 Melville died in obscurity in New York, his work 
forgotten except by a few admirers, principally in England. 
The New York Times commented, “There has died and been 
buried in this city, during the current week, at an advanced 
age, a man who is so little known, even by name, to the gen- 
eration now in the vigor of life, that only one newspaper con- 
tained an obituary account of him, and this was of but three 
or four lines.””*° 

But this was not the end. There was to come, thirty years 
later, a voice from the grave. At the beginning of the great 
Melville revival of the twenties, which was to brand him as 
the greatest American novelist, Raymond Weaver, Melville’s 
first biographer, was searching through a box of Melville 
manuscripts when he discovered the unpublished Billy Budd. 
The manuscript of this short novel was marked by the author 
“Friday, Nov. 16, 1888—begun. Finished—April 19, 1891.” 
Here then is Melville’s last word, spoken a few months be- 
fore his death, a novel that has been compared to Shake- 
speare’s Tempest in its ripe maturity, its calm lyricism. And 
here again Melville returned directly to the problem of evil. 

Billy Budd is the story of a young, innocent, handsome 
sailor in the British navy at the time of the famous mutiny 
of the Nore. Billy, because of his popularity, his very good- 
ness, is hounded by the master-at-arms, a man named Clag- 
gart, who is asummary, a symbol of all evil. Finally Claggart, 
whose duty it is to preserve discipline, arrests Billy, and takes 
him before Captain Vere, the master of the ship. There 
Claggart accuses the innocent sailor of planning mutiny. 
Billy, aghast at the accusation, and unable to speak because 
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of a chronic stammer, feels himself bursting with anger and 
suddenly and instinctively lashes out with a terrific blow at 
his accuser, which kills him. The action to be taken by Cap- 
tain Vere, who is presented as a wise, humane man, is diffi- 
cult but inevitable. The killing of an officer can be punished 
only by the death penalty, especially in a time of mutiny 
throughout the fleet, when discipline must be maintained. 
But the captain has a long talk with Billy in which he ex- 
plains his decision, and when the sailor is hanged, his last 
words, spoken to his comrades, are, “God bless Captain 
Vere!” 

I cannot do justice here to the control, the ease, the fin- 
ished artistry of this story. It belongs certainly with Mel- 
ville’s best work. What the story has to say, though, is rele- 
vant to our discussion. The wronged sailor—and the story 
makes it clearer than I have here that Billy is wronged— 
does not fight back like Ahab, does not give up in despair like 
_ Pierre. Victimized by incarnate evil, he accepts his fate with 
courage, understands that Captain Vere is not persecuting 
him, resigns himself to a world in which good and evil are 
inextricably mixed, yet by his bravery wins new values out 
of defeat. 

Billy Budd is Melville’s last testament, a testament of ac- 
ceptance. But it is not a conversion to an easy optimism. 
The evil is still there and cannot be shunned; but Melville 
can now perceive that one may face the evil calmly and reso- 
lutely without beating his head and lacerating his hands 
against an irresistible force and that in the process one can 
win a new kind of nobility. 

I hope that this brief and superficial survey has made clear 
at least the nature of Melville’s tragic vision. He had two 
requisites of the writer of true tragedy—concern with the 
problem of evil, with man’s plight on earth, and a great- 
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hearted humanity, a broad sympathy with human suffering. 
And he did not give up. He escaped the native optimism that 
both Emerson and Whitman lived to repent; as William But- 
ler Yeats has said, Emerson and Whitman “have begun to 
seem superficial, precisely because they lack the Vision of 
Evil.’’3! Melville passed through the bleak despair in which 
Mark Twain ended his days, but Melville came out the other 
side. As even the optimistic Emerson said in his essay “Fate’’: 
“Great men, great nations, have not been boasters and buf- 
foons, but perceivers of the terror of life, and have manned 
themselves to face it.” In keeping his face constantly toward 
evil Herman Melville gave us our closest approach to great 


tragedy. 
Wi.uraM S. Dix 
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VI 


THE FORMATION OF OPINION BASED 
UPON LEGAL EVIDENCE 


N the trial of a case, as you know, the members of the jury 
and the judge have an opinion to form or, if you prefer, a 
judgment to reach. They must decide from the evidence 
presented whether the defendant is guilty or is liable as 
charged. The evidence is presented serially, one witness 
following another. Some parts of the testimony are more 
significant for the final result, some witnesses are more re- 
liable, some more persuasive than others. Presumably every 
portion of the evidence must, in effect, be sifted, weighed and 
evaluated as probable or improbable, as strong or weak, as 
true or false, and as for or against the plea of the defendant. 
Somehow in the end, if the evidence is conclusive, a judg- 
ment is formed with respect to the guilt or to the liability of 
the defendant. 

How is such a judgment reached? How does the human 
organism function when it forms an opinion based upon 
evidentiary facts? The answer is not easy to find, and the 
problem becomes more difficult when we consider that legal 
procedure expects judgment to be suspended until all the 
evidence has been presented. By what trick of memory can 
the members of a jury retain all the bits of evidence, every 
one with its own evaluation, in a trial that may have lasted 
for days or even weeks, and then summon them for review 
and final judgment? 
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With the possible exception of Jeremy Bentham, the only 
jurist who appreciated and faced this problem was John 
Henry Wigmore, for many years dean of the law school at 
Northwestern University, and the author of the monumental 
Treatise on Evidence, a book familiar to every law-student in 
America and in England as well. He not only struggled with 
the problem, but he also found, as he thought, a solution. 
In 1913 he presented this solution in a book entitled The 
Principles of Judicial Proof. The book as a whole was in 
many ways remarkable, and I wish I had the time to pay it 
the tribute it deserves. The part, however, that concerns us 
is what Wigmore calls ‘““The chart method of the analysis 
of mixed masses of evidence.” It consists in the determina- 
tion of the probative value of every evidentiary fact, as it 
is presented, with respect to the question at issue—not to the 
final result which would be the proof. These values are ex- 
pressed in a series of symbols which he invented, and these 

symbols are then placed in a chart or diagram so that when 
the chart is finished all of the evidence which had been pre- 
sented serially is now presented simultaneously. Whereupon 
the thinker may proceed to find the proof which is in the 
chart, provided only that the evidence is conclusive. 

In so far as I know this method has never received more 
than academic acceptance. Wigmore felt the failure and in 
1931 he published a second edition in which he tried to bring 
the salient points of the method into bolder relief. Still it 
failed, and in 1937 a third edition with a slight change in 
title appeared; and this was the last, for in 1943 his brilliant 
career came to a tragic end. For more than twenty-five 
years he had struggled with the problem which he regarded 
as a serious one, and its solution as essential to a higher order 
of justice. Why did he fail? 

I venture to suggest that the failure lay in his mistaken 
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understanding of the psychological nature of the thinking 
processes. His problem was conceived from the point of view 
of formal logic, and he confused the actual process of think- 
ing with the canons of logic which are applied to the results 
of our thinking, not to the thinking itself. In other words he 
supposed that we think in the way that a logical analysis 
tests the outcome of our thinking, and not as in practice we 
actually think. 

At any rate it was from this consideration that a dozen 
years ago I began a series of experiments in the hope of 
discovering, in part at least, just what the individual does 
when he tries to reach a judgment from evidentiary facts. 
And it is the results of the first four of these experiments 
that I propose to present to you today. The exposition is not 
easy, and I have thought it would save me much trouble and 
at the same time interest you, if I should take you through 
the motions of an experiment—allow you to see for your- 
selves how you reach decisions. Then when we have finished 
I shall summarize the kind of thinking you have been doing 
by showing you some results of some actual experiments 
made elsewhere. 

I propose to read to you the report of the evidence in the 
Thomas Hoag Case—a famous trial for bigamy held in the 
court of Oyer and Terminer in New York City on June 22, 
1804. I have divided the evidence into eleven installments, 
to which I have added two others—installment I, the indict- 
ment, and installment XIII, the verdict reached by the jury 
in the actual trial. These latter are of course not evidence; 
but we wanted to see what effect if any they might have upon 
the judgments. 

As I read I shall pause at the end of every installment, and 
I shall ask you at that point to make your judgment of the 
relative guilt or innocence of the defendant. You may do this 
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in terms of the following nine-point scale: 1, certainty of 
innocence; 2, strong belief in innocence; 3, fair belief in inno- 
cence; 4, slight belief in innocence; 5, doubtful; 6, slight 
belief in guilt; 7, fair belief in guilt; 8, strong belief in guilt; 
9, certainty of guilt. To be more explicit, if at the end of an 
installment you are certain of guilt your judgment will be 9. 
If you have a slight belief in guilt, it will be 6, if doubtful, s. 
If certain of innocence it will be 1, and so on. If you have 
pencil and paper, you may find it amusing to record your 
judgments in order. That is all that I ask you to do. Will 
you do it? 

Your silence seems to indicate your consent. I proceed, 
therefore, with the report of this amazing case:! 


I. Indictment. The prisoner was indicted for that whereas 
Thomas Hoag, late of Haverstraw, in the county of Rockland, 
laborer, otherwise called Joseph Parker, now of the city of 
New York, cartman, on the 8th of May, 1797, at the said city 
of New York, was lawfully married to Susan Faesch, and the 
said Susan then and there had for a wife,? and the said Thomas, 
alias, etc., afterwards, to wit, on the 25th day of December, 
1800, at the county of Rockland, his said wife being then in 
full life, feloniously did marry, and to wife did take, one Ca- 
therine Secor, etc. To this, the prisoner pleaded not guilty. 
Judgment. 

IT. Prosecution. On the part of the prosecution, Benjamin 
Coe testified: That he was one of the judges of the court of 
common pleas in the county of Rockland; that he well knew 
the prisoner at the bar; that he came to Rockland in the be- 
ginning of September, in the year 1800, and there passed by 
the name of Thomas Hoag; that the prisoner worked for wit- 
ness about a month, during which time he ate daily at wit- 
ness’ table, and he of course saw him daily; that on the 25th 
day of December, 1800, witness married the prisoner to one 
Catherine Secor; that witness is confident of the time, because 
he recollected that on that very day one of his own children was 
christened; that during all the time the prisoner remained in 
Rockland county witness saw him continually; he was there- 
fore as much satisfied that the prisoner was Thomas Hoag as 
that he himself was Benjamin Coe. Judgment. 

III. Prosecution. John Knapp testified, that he knew the 
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prisoner in 1800 and 1801; he was then in Rockland county, 
and passed by the name of Thomas Hoag; that he saw him 
constantly for five months, during the time the prisoner was 
at Rockland; that he was at the prisoner’s wedding; that 
Hoag had a scar under his foot; the way that witness knew it, 
was that he and Hoag were leaping together, and witness 
outleaped Hoag, upon which the latter remarked that he could 
not leap as well now as formerly, in consequence of a wound in 
his foot by treading on a drawing knife; that Hoag then pulled 
off his shoe and showed witness the scar under his foot, oc- 
casioned by that wound; the scar was very perceptible. 
Witness was confident prisoner at the bar was Thomas Hoag. 

Catherine Conklin (formerly Catherine Secor) testified, that 
she became acquainted with prisoner in the beginning of Sep- 
tember, 1800, when he came to Rockland; he then passed by 
the name of Thomas Hoag; that witness saw him constantly; 
that prisoner, shortly after their acquaintance, paid his ad- 
dresses to her, and finally, on the 25th of December, married 
her; that he lived with her till the latter end of March, 1801, 
when he left her; that she did not see him again until two years 
after; that on the morning of his leaving her, he appeared de- 
sirous of communicating something to her of importance but 
was dissuaded from it by a person who was with him and who 
passed for his brother; that Hoag, until his departure, was a 
kind, attentive and affectionate husband; that she was as well 
convinced as she could possibly be of anything in this world, 
that the prisoner at the bar was the person who married her 
by the name of Thomas Hoag; that she then thought him 
and still thinks him the handsomest man she ever saw. Judg- 
ment. 

IV. Defense. Joseph Chadwick, who testified, that he had 
been acquainted with the prisoner, Joseph Parker, a number 
of years; that witness resides in this city, is a rigger by trade; 
that the prisoner worked in the employ of the witness a con- 
siderable time as a rigger; that prisoner began to work for 
witness in September, 1799, and continued to work for him 
till the spring of 1801; that during that period he saw him 
constantly; that it appeared from witness’ books that Parker 
received money from witness, for work which he had per- 
formed on the following days, viz.: on the 6th of October, and 
6th and 13th December, 1800; on the 9th, 16, and 28th Feb- 
ruary, and 11th March, 1801; that Parker lived from May, 
1800, till sometime in April, 1801, in a house in the city of 
New York belonging to Capt. Pelor; that during that period, 
and since, witness has been well acquainted with the prisoner. 
Judgment. 
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_ VF. Defense. Isaac Ryckman testified, that he was an inhab- 
itant of the city of New York: that he was well acquainted 
with Joseph Parker, the prisoner at the bar, and had known 
him a number of years; that witness and Parker were jointly 
engaged in the latter part of the year 1800, in loading a vessel 
for Capt. Tredwell, of New York; that they began to work on 
the 2oth day of December, 1800, and were employed the 
greater part of the month of January, 18o1, in the loading of 
the vessel; that during that time the witness and Parker worked 
together daily; the witness recollected well that they worked 
together on the 25th day of December, 1800; he remem- 
bered it because he never worked on Christmas day, before or 
since; he knew it was in the year 1800, because he knew that 
Parker lived, that year, in a house belonging to Capt. Pelor, 
and he remembered their borrowing a screw for the purpose 
of packing cotton into the hold of the vessel they were at 
work at, from a Mrs. Mitchell, who lived next door to Parker; 
that witness was one of the city watch, and that Parker was 
also at that time upon the watch; and that witness had served 
with him from that time to the present day, upon the watch, 
and never recollected missing him any time during that 
period from the city. 

Aspinwall Cornwall testified, that he lived in Rutger street, 
and had lived there a number of years; that he kept a grocery 
store; that he knew Parker, the prisoner at the bar, in 1800 
and 1801; that Parker then lived in Capt. Pelor’s house; 
that he lived only one year in Pelor’s house; that Parker, 
while he lived there, traded with witness; that witness rec- 
ollected once missing Parker for a week, and, inquiring, 
found he had been at work on Staten Island, on board one 
of the United States frigates; that, excepting that time, he 
never knew him to be absent from his family, but saw him 
constantly. Judgment. 

VI. Defense. Elizabeth Mitchell testified, that she knew Par- 
ker, the prisoner at the bar, well; that in the years 1800 and 1801 
Parker lived in a house adjoining to one in which witness lived; 
that the house Parker lived in belonged to Capt. Pelor; that 
witness was in habits of intimacy with Parker’s family, and 
visited them constantly; that Parker being one of the city 
watch, she used to hear him rap with his stick at the door, to 
awaken his family, upon his return from the watch in the 
morning; that she also remembered, perfectly well, Parker’s 
borrowing a screw from her on Christmas day, in 1800; she 
offered him some spirits to drink, but he preferred wine, which 
she got for him; the circumstance of her lending the screw 
to him she was the more positive of, from recollecting, also, 
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that it was broken by Parker in using it; that Parker never 
lived more than one year in Capt. Pelor’s house, and from that 
time to the present day, witness had been on the same 
terms of intimacy with Parker’s family; she therefore con- 
sidered it as almost impossible that Parker could have been 
absent from town, any time, without her knowing it; and 
she never knew him to be absent more than one week, while 
he lived at Pelor’s house. Judgment. 

VII. Defense. James Redding testified, that he had lived in 
the city a number of years; that he had known Parker, the 
prisoner at the bar, from his infancy; that Parker was born at 
Rye, in Westchester county; that Parker, in the year 1800, 
lived in Capt. Pelor’s house; that witness saw him then con- 
stantly, and never knew him during that time to be absent 
from town, during any length of time; that witness particular- 
ly remembered that, sometime in the beginning of the month 
of January, 1801, while Parker lived in Capt. Pelor’s house, 
witness assisted Parker in killing a hog. 

Lewis Osborne testified, that he had been acquainted with 
Parker, the prisoner at the bar, for the last four years; that 
witness had been one of the city watch: that from June, 1800, 
to May, 1801, Parker served upon the watch with witness; 
that, at first, Parker served as a substitute; that witness re- 
membered that Parker, a few days after Christmas, in 1800, 
was placed upon the roll of the regular watch, in the place of 
one Ransom, who was taken sick; witness was certain it was 
in the period above mentioned, because that was the only 
time witness ever served upon the watch; that during the 
above period, witness and Parker were stationed together, 
while on the watch, at the same post; witness was certain that 
Parker, the prisoner at the bar, was the person with whom he 
had served upon the watch, and was confident that during that 
time Parker was never absent from the watch, more than a 
week, at any one time. Judgment. 

VIII. Prosecution. Moses Anderson testified, that he had 
lived at Haverstraw, Rockland county; that he had lived 
there since the year 1791; that he knew the prisoner at the 
bar well; that he came to the house of the witness in the begin- 
ning of September, 1800; that he then passed by the name of 
Thomas Hoag; that he worked for the witness eight or ten 
days; that from that time till the 25th of December, prisoner 
passed almost every Sunday at witness’s house, that during 
prisoner’s stay in Rockland county witness saw him constantly; 
and if prisoner was the person alluded to, he had a scar on his 
forehead, which he told witness was occasioned by the kick 
of a horse; he had also a small mark on his neck (those marks 
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the prisoner had); he had also a scar under his foot, between 
the heel and ball of the foot, occasioned, as he told witness, by 
treading on a drawing knife; that that scar was easy to be seen; 
that his speech was remarkable, his voice being, effeminate; 
that he spoke quick and lisped a little (these peculiarities were 
observable in prisoner’s speech); that prisoner supped at wit- 
ness’s house on the night of his marriage in December, 1800; 
that witness had not seen prisoner until this day, since pris- 
oner left Rockland, which was between three and four years 
ago; that witness was perfectly satisfied in his own mind that 
prisoner was Thomas Hoag. 

Lavina Anderson testified, that she knew prisoner at the 
bar; his name was Thomas Hoag; that in September, 1800, he 
came to witness’s house in Rockland county, and worked for 
her husband eight or ten days, then worked for Judge Suffrein; 
every Saturday night until the prisoner was married, he and a 
person who passed for his brother, came to witness’s house and 
stayed till Monday morning; that witness washed for him; 
there was no mark upon his linen; that prisoner, if he is 
Thomas Hoag, has a scar upon his forehead, and one also under 
his foot; was certain of the mark under his foot, because she 
recollected that the person who passed as his brother, hav- 
ing cut himself severely with a scythe, and complaining very 
much of the pain, Thomas Hoag told him he had been much 
worse wounded and then showed the scar under his foot. Wit- 
ness alsc testified, that about a year ago, after a suit had been 
brought in the justices’ court in New York, wherein the iden- 
tity of the prisoner’s person came in question, witness was in 
town, and having heard a great deal said on the subject, she 
was determined to see him and judge for herself; that accord- 
ingly she went to prisoner’s house, but he was not at home; 
she then went to the place where she was informed he stood 
with his cart; that she there saw him lying on his cart with 
his head on his hand; that in that situation she instantly 
knew him; that she spoke to him and when he answered she 
immediately recognized his voice; that it was very singular, 
shrill, thick, hurried, and something of a lisp; that Hoag had 
also a habit of shrugging up his shoulders when he spoke, 
which she also observed in the prisoner; that prisoner said he 
had been told she was coming to see him, and it was surprising 
people could be so deceived, and asked witness if she thought 
he was the man, to which witness replied that she thought he 
was, but would be more certain if she looked at his fore- 
head; that she accordingly lifted up his hat, and saw the scar 
upon his forehead, which she had often before seen; that pris- 
oner then told her it was occasioned by the kick of a horse. 
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Witness added that it was impossible she could be mistaken— 
prisoner was Thomas Hoag. Judgment. 

LX. Prosecution. Margaret Secor testified, that about four 
years ago she lived at Rockland with her father, Moses Ander- 
son; that prisoner at the bar, Thomas Hoag, came to this 
house in September, 1800; that he remained in Rockland five or 
six months; that he had a scar on his forehead, that Hoag used 
to come every Saturday night to her father’s to pass Sunday 
with them; that she used to comb and tie his hair every Sun- 
day, and thus saw the scar; that witness married about two 
years ago, and came immediately to live in the city of New 
York; that after she had been in town a fortnight, she was one 
day standing at her door, when she heard a cartman speaking 
to his horse; that she immediately recognized the voice to be 
that of Thomas Hoag, and upon looking at him, saw the 
prisoner at the bar, and instantly knew him; that as he passed 
her he smiled and said, “How d’ye do, cousin?”’ that the next 
day he came to her house and asked her how she knew he was 
the man; witness replied she could tell better if he would let 
her look at his head; that accordingly she looked and saw a 
scar upon his forehead, which she had often remarked upon the 
head of Hoag. Witness added that she was confident prisoner 
was the person who passed at Rockland as Thomas Hoag. 

James Secor testified, that he knew Hoag in Rockland, and 
had repeatedly seen him there; that Hoag had a remarkable 
scar on his forehead, and when prisoner was at witness’s 
house, he saw on his head the scar that his wife had described. 

Nicholas W. Conklin testified, that he lived in Rockland 
county; that he knew the prisoner at the bar; that his name 
was Thomas Hoag; that he could not be mistaken; that Hoag 
had worked a considerable time for him; that during that time 
he had eaten at witness’s table; that Hoag being a stranger, 
and witness understanding that he was paying addresses to 
Catherine Secor, witness took a good deal of notice of him; 
thought him a clever fellow; saw a great deal of him; lived in a 
house belonging to witness. When witness saw prisoner at this 
place, he knew him instantly; his gait, his smile, which is a 
very peculiar one, his very look was that of Thomas Hoag. 
Witness endeavored, but in vain, to find some difference in 
appearance between the prisoner and Hoag; he was satisfied in 
his mind that he is the same person. Hoag, he thought, was 
about twenty-eight or thirty years of age; he thought Hoag 
had a small scar on his neck. 

Michael Burke testified, that he saw prisoner several times 
at Haverstraw, before and after his marriage in December, 
1800; that he was as well satisfied as he could be of anything, 
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that prisoner was the same person he knew in Haverstraw, 
that about two years ago he met the prisoner in the Bowery, 
at the time of the Harlem races; prisoner spoke to witness, 
and said, “Am I not a relation of yours?” Witness replied, 
“I don’t know.” Prisoner said, “I am; I married Katy Secor.” 

Abraham Wendell testified, that he knew one Thomas Hoag 
in the latter end of the year 1800; he was then in Haverstraw; 
that he had been very intimate with him, and knew him as 
well as he knew any man; that he had worked with him, had 
breakfasted, dined, and supped with him, and many a time 
had been at frolics with him, and that the prisoner at the bar 
was the same man; that he had no doubt whatever about it; 
that witness was as confident prisoner is the person, as he was 
of his own existence. 

Sarah Conklin testified, that she lives in Haverstraw; that 
in September, 1800, a person calling himself Thomas Hoag 
was at witness’s house, was very intimate there, used to call 
her aunt; is sure prisoner is the same person; never can be- 
lieve two persons could look so much alike; would know Hoag 
from among a hundred people by his voice; Prisoner must be 
Thomas Hoag; had not seen prisoner since he left Haverstraw 
till the present day. 

Gabriel Conklin testified, that he lived in Haverstraw; that 
he knew Thomas Hoag; that was at witness’s house in Sep- 
tember, 1800, and often afterwards; prisoner is the same per- 
son, unless there can be two persons so much alike as not to 
be distinguished from each other; prisoner must be Thomas 
Hoag; Thomas Hoag had a scar on his forehead and a small 
scar just above his lip, and prisoner had also these marks. 
Judgment. 

X. Defense. James Juquar testified that he had known Jo- 
seph Parker, the prisoner at the bar, for seven years past; that 
he had been intimate with him at that time; that they had 
both worked together as riggers until Parker became a cart- 
man; knew Parker when he lived in Capt. Pelor’s house; never 
knew him absent from the city during this time, for a day, ex- 
cept when he was working on board one of the United States 
frigates, about a week at Staten Island. In the year 1799, pris- 
oner hurt himself on board the Adams frigate, and then went 
to his father’s in Westchester county and was absent near a 
month; he was very ill when he left town; witness went with 
him, and brought him back again, before he was quite re- 
covered; recollects Parker and some other company passing 
Christmas eve at witness’s house the year that Parker lived in 
Capt. Pelor’s house, which was in 1800. 

Susannah Wendell testified, that she had known prisoner 
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for six years past; that he married witness’s daughter; knew 
him when he lived in Capt. Pelor’s house. Parker’s wife was 
then ill, and witness had occasion frequently to visit her; saw 
prisoner there almost daily; Prisoner, excepting the time when 
he was sick and went to his father’s in Westchester, has never 
been absent from the city more than one week since his mar- 
riage with witness’s daughter. Judgment. 

XI. Defense, Here it was agreed between the attorney-gener- 
al and the counsel for prisoner, that the prisoner should ex- 
hibit his foot to the jury, in order that they might see wheth- 
er there was that scar which had been spoken of in such 
positive terms by several of the witnesses on the part of the 
people. Upon exhibiting his foot, not the least mark or scar 
could be seen on either of them.? Judgment. 

XII. Defense. In further confirmation of prisoner’s inno- 
cence, there was adduced on his behalf one more witness: 

Magnus Beekman, who testified, that he was captain of the 
city watch of the second district; that he was well acquainted 
with the prisoner, Joseph Parker; that he, Parker, had been 
for many years a watchman, and had done duty constantly 
on the watch; that witness recurring to his books, where he 
keeps a register of the watchmen and of their times of service, 
found that prisoner, Joseph Parker, was regularly upon duty 
as a watchman during the months of October, November, and 
December, 1800, and January and February, 1801, and par- 
ticularly that he was upon duty the 26th of December, 1800. 
Judgment. 

XIII. Verdict. The jury, without retiring from the bar, 
found a verdict of not guilty. Judgment. 


In order that you may compare your own judgments with 
those of persons (or subjects [Ss] as they are technically 
called) in an actual experiment I shall show you a Table and 
a Graph which show the distribution of judgments of 50 
subjects for every installment. 

Since the steps in our scale are probably not equal, we 
have taken the median value as representing the central 
tendency, and the quartile deviation on each side of the 
median as representing the variation. 

An analysis in detail of the first experiment by reference 
to Table I and Fig. 1 will make them easily understandable.4 
The first vertical column contains the distribution of judg- 
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TABLE I 
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INSTALLMENTS OF EVIDENCE 


Fic. 1. RELATION BETWEEN JUDGMENTS AND INSTALLMENTS OF 
TESTIMONY IN EXPERIMENT I 


The central black line represents the median value of all the judgments for each in- 
stallment. The width of the figure represents the quartile deviation above and be- 
low the median. The stippled portion shows the effect of the evidence for the pros- 


ecution; the barred portion that for the defense. 


ments for Installment I (reading of the indictment). One 
S was convinced of guilt, 4Ss had strong belief in guilt, 6 a 
fair belief in guilt, 22 a slight belief in guilt, 15 were in doubt, 
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one had a slight belief and one a fair belief in innocence. 
The median is 5.9 which means roughly that the group as a 
whole with an average quartile deviation of 0.60 were led, 
merely by the indictment, to report a slight feeling of guilt. 

The second column gives the distribution of judgments 
following the testimony of the first witness for the prosecu- 
tion (a common-pleas judge who had known Thomas Hoag 
personally, who had married Hoag to Catherine Secor, and 
who was certain of his identification of the defendant). The 
distribution has changed significantly. Only 9 Ss, 18%, 
maintain doubt; all the rest are more or less certain of guilt. 
The third installment also for the prosecution (the important 
witness being Catherine Secor, who married Hoag and was 
sure of her identification) changed the distribution in the 
direction of certainty of guilt although it had little effect on 
the median. 

The next installment (IV) was the beginning of the testi- 
mony for the defense. It consisted in the testimony of Joseph 
Chadwick (who had known the defendent under the name of 
Joseph Parker and who testified that the accused had been 
in his employ in New York City during the time that the 
witness had known him). The distribution is in the direction 
of doubt. The next installment (V) carried the median to a 
point slightly below doubt and the next two installments, 
VI and VII, still further in the direction of innocence. Here, 
14% of the Ss still have a slight belief in innocence; one is 
certain of innocence. 

Installments VIII and IX contain further evidence for the 
prosecution. The former had more effect upon the change in 
distribution than any testimony presented up to this time. 
Two witnesses testified to certain scars and to the existence 
of a mark on the neck of Thomas Hoag; one of these scars 
and the mark on the neck were visible on the prisoner. (The 
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other scar, said to be visible on the bottom of Hoag’s foot, 
played an important part in the case later on.) One of the 
witnesses also testified to peculiarities in Hoag’s voice which 
were also found in the prisoner. The general effect of this 
testimony was to increase belief in the defendent’s guilt al- 
though 40% of the Ss were in doubt. Installment IX con- 
tained testimony that corroborated statements made in In- 
stallment VIII, and also statements of witnesses that they 
recognized Hoag in New York City. Now 40% of the Ss were 
either convinced or had a strong belief in guilt, and the 
doubtful cases decreased from 40% to 14%. 

Then followed more testimony for the defense. Install- 
ment X contained nothing new by way of evidence but had 
the effect of overcoming the evidence of installment LX and 
creating greater confusion in the minds of the jurors. The 
deviation from the median at this point was 1.7 which was 
the largest variation found in this experiment. 

With Installment XI comes the most dramatic incident 
of the trial. Since a number of witnesses for the prosecution 
had testified to the presence of a scar on the foot of Thomas 
Hoag, it was agreed by the attorney-general and the counsel 
for the prisoner to exhibit the foot to the jury. When this was 
done no scar or any mark was visible. The effect was remark- 
able, as 60% of the Ss now have at least a fair belief in the 
prisoner’s innocence; 32% are, however, still doubtful. The 
final evidence for the defense was that of a witness who from 
his records showed that Joseph Parker had performed his 
duty as watchman during the month of December 1800, and 
particularly on the 26th of December. Now 78% of the Ss 
have at least a fair belief in his innocence; only 8% are 
doubtful. 

At this point the verdict of the jury in the actual trial was 
read and judgments were recorded to see whether the decision 
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of the jury had any effect. The results showed that certainty 
of innocence was increased. 

The fact that the median changes its direction as the evi- 
dence changes from prosecution to defense, or vice versa, led 
us to ask whether the final result might not have been in- 
fluenced by the order in which the testimony was given. In 
the second experiment therefore we gave the first three in- 
stallments as in the first experiment and then followed that 
with all of the testimony for the defense including installment 
XI. Then followed the remaining testimony for the prosecu- 
tion. A glance at Fig. 2 will show that in so far as the first 
six installments are concerned the result is about the same as 
in Fig. 1. The continuation of the testimony for the defense, 
however, carried the judgments down to a median of 2.4 
(a.fairly strong belief in innocence). The remaining testimony 
for the prosecution then changed the median judgment to 


doubt. 
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Fic. 2. REsutts or ExPERIMENT 2 


In a third experiment (Fig. 3) all of the testimony for the 
prosecution was first given and then all of the testimony for 
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the defense. The chart shows that at the end of the testimony 
for the prosecution the median was 7.89, a strong belief in 
guilt; but as the testimony for the defense accumulated, the 
median judgment dropped to doubt but with wide variation 
and then at the end reached a point of 2.3—a strong belief 
in innocence. 
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Fic. 3. REsuLts oF EXPERIMENT 3 


In experiment 4 all of the testimony for the defense except 
the showing of the foot to the jury was given first, then all 
of the testimony for the prosecution, then the foot was 
shown. When the testimony was given in this order its great- 
est effect for the defense was a median of 3.33, but install- 
ments X and XII, still for the defense, actually raised the 
median by a small amount. The effect of the testimony for 
the prosecution was to raise the median to 7.77—a strong 
belief in guilt. Then with the showing of the foot the median 
dropped to 3.5—a strong belief in innocence. The slight rise 
in the upper quartile at installment VII in Fig. 3, and a simi- 
lar rise in Fig. 4 at installment XII were the result in both 
cases of two judgments which are contrary to what the evi- 
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dence would lead us to expect, and which we are unable to 
explain. 
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Fic. 4. Resutts oF EXPERIMENT 4 


The general result of the difference in the order in which 
the testimony was presented was to change the final judg- 
ment from a relatively strong belief in innocence (Figs. 1 and 
3) to a fair belief in innocence (Fig. 4), or to doubt (Fig. 2). 

A study of all of the tables and figures will also show: (1) 
That the mere indictment created a slight tendency to regard 
the defendent as guilty. (2) That the direction of the mass 
tendency as represented by the median is in general a func- 
tion of the testimony, 7.¢. it tends to rise with the testimony 
for the prosecution and to fall with that of the defense. (3) 
That as evidence of a particular kind accumulates the central 
tendency continues to move in one direction but by relatively 
smaller steps. In other words there is a law of diminishing 
returns which, however, may be cut across by a particularly 
strong bit of testimony. (4) That a particular bit of evidence 
occurring with other evidence of the same kind is more effec- 
tive in some orders than in others or, in other words, the 
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effectiveness of the same testimony depends in part upon its 
ordinal place. For example, the effect of Installment III in 
all four experiments is almost exactly the same; namely, a 
slight rise above II which it always follows; but the effect of 
Installment II in the first three experiments where it followed 
the indictment was never more than a single step, whereas 
in Experiment 4 where it followed six installments for the 
defense it changed the judgment by three steps. Further- 
more, Installment IV was very effective in the first three 
experiments and had practically no effect in the fourth ex- 
periment; Installment XI was least effective near the end of 
all the testimony for the defense as in Experiments 2 and 3 
and most effective after the testimony for the prosecution as 
in Experiments 1 and 4. In the case of this installment, how- 
ever, the effect of the testimony was partially enhanced by 
a change in the testimony from prosecution to defense and 
was decreased by the limits of the scale, 7.¢., in Experiment 


_ 2 the median of the preceding judgment was 3.43; the judg- 
ment of XI could not therefore have differed more than 


2.43 steps. 
Taking the four experiments together we have a total of 


178 Ss who have participated in the experiments, and 2136 


judgments. These judgments were not evenly distributed 
over the nine-point scale. If they had been we should have 
had 237 judgments or 11% for each point. The actual dis- 
tribution was as follows; judgment 5 (doubt), 24%; 9 (con- 
viction of guilt), 5%; 1 (conviction of innocence), 2%; all 
the others ranged from 10%-13%, 1.¢. they approximated 
closely to the average. The larger proportion of doubtful 
judgments is, in view of the conflicting nature of the evidence, 
not surprising. The small proportion at the extremes of the 
scale reflects the indecisiveness of the testimony and an atti- 
tude of caution on the part of many individuals. As regards 
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the former there was no one bit of evidence which all indi- 
viduals regarded as incontestable, and consequently many 
individuals never reached the point of certainty, they could 
never say ‘there is no other solution.” 

Let us turn now to Table II which shows the judgments of 
12 different individuals. These are taken from Experiment 4 
as representative of the differences among individuals which 
are found in all of our experiments. The judgments of each of 
these Ss are represented in the table by the first 12 letters of 
the alphabet. 

A, J, and L maintain doubt until the beginning of the 
evidence for the prosecution. 4 and /, however, as they after- 
wards admitted, did not in the beginning follow instructions. 
No matter what the evidence, they felt that they should 
maintain the attitude of doubt until all of the evidence was 
in. Neither was able however to maintain this attitude until 
the end. /, at the beginning of the evidence for the prosecu- 
tion decided that the case was one of mistaken identity and 
all subsequent evidence failed to do more than to change his 
certainty of innocence. L was honestly doubtful but with a 
slight belief in guilt. This feeling was heightened by the evi- 
dence for the prosecution until ZL became certain of guilt. 
For A and J the absence of the scar on the bottom of the 
foot led them to the judgment of innocence whereas for L it 
only decreased the certainty of guilt. 

B, D, E, F, G, I, and K are all more or less gradually 
moved toward belief in innocence by the cumulative testi- 
mony for the defense. All move toward guilt as the testimony 
for the prosecution begins, and all except K had either a 
strong or definite belief in the guilt of the prisoner before the 
foot was shown. K was partially convinced of innocence dur- 
ing the last of the evidence for the prosecution because it 
seemed contradictory. 
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THE JUDGMENTS oF 12 Ss 1n EXPERIMENT 4 
Subjects 


F 
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of evidence 


I 
IV 
Vv 
VI 
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».4 
XII 
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VII 
IX 
XI 
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C, however, was so convinced of guilt by the indictment 
alone that in subsequent judgments he never got below 6. 
All testimony for the defense merely decreased his certainty 
of guilt. H was in many respects similar to C. He, however, 
’ considered the evidence for the defense as conflicting and 
this led him to believe that the prisoner might be guilty. 
This belief was strengthened by the testimony for the prose- 
cution. 

A comparison of the horizontal line at judgment IX and 
the same judgments at installment XI, when the foot was 
shown to the jury, is instructive. At IX all but two of the 
12 Ss were fairly or strongly convinced of guilt. With the 
showing of the foot, four changed their judgments to inno- 
cence, three changed to doubt, two changed to less certainty 
of guilt, one changed to only slight belief in innocence. It is 
clear that B, £, and H are easily influenced by their previous 
judgments, and D, F, G, and J are conservative in their 
judgments moving a step at a time or not at all with succes- 
sive installments and ending in doubt. 
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We may summarize the individual differences by saying 
that the individuals themselves reveal different trends or 
determinations in their evaluation of the facts. They are four 
in number and any single individual may have two or more 
of them at any one time but in different degree. There is first 
in a few individuals a pre-determination, an attitude of 
doubt, which is assumed at the beginning and maintained as 
long as possible; this attitude may be characterized as a rule 
that one should not reach a judgment until he hears all of 
the evidence. Secondly, there is a tendency revealed by some 
Ss to be easily swayed by new evidence. Thirdly, there is a 
tendency to be cautious, deliberative, to balance a present 
bit of evidence with other evidence already presented and, 
in some cases, even to anticipate the possibility of future 
evidence. Fourthly, there is a determination set up by a pre- 
ceding judgment; this determination, common in some de- 
gree to all individuals, is revealed in two ways. (a) A tend- 
ency for all later judgments to be influenced by an earlier 
one. This is weakest in those who are easily swayed by new 
evidence, and it is strongest in those who reach so high a 
degree of conviction in one direction that subsequent evi- 
dence which might be expected to move his judgment in the 
opposite direction has little weight. (b) A tendency for an 
immediately preceding judgment to influence the next one. 
That is to say, no single installment, except the first, is 
judged in an absolute sense, as if it stood alone. Instead, the 
judgment expressed as a degree on the scale is made relative 
to the preceding judgment. 

There was hardly a testimonial fact that was not judged 
as most significant by one or more persons. For most indi- 
viduals, however, the showing of the foot to the jury and the 
absence of any scar was considered the most significant dis- 
closure in the trial. Some individuals questioned the absence 
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of the scar on the ground that it had been at least four years 
since the scar had been seen by any of the witnesses who 
reported it, and consequently it might have disappeared. 
Several Ss were particularly impressed by the testimony that 
Hoag had scars on his forehead and that the prisoner had 
these scars. Still others regarded the testimony of the judge 
(Coe) as most significant not only on the basis of his charac- 
ter as a judge but also because he was certain in his identifi- 
cation. Some thought that Catherine Secor, who had been 
married to Hoag, could not have been mistaken in her identi- 
fication; others, however, mistrusted her testimony princi- 
pally because of her statement that she had, at the time of 
her marriage, “thought him and still thinks him the hand- 
somest man she ever saw.” This was considered as flippant. 
Some thought that the Haverstraw witnesses as a whole 
were more reliable, and still others believed the one side as 
creditable as the other. One observer thought the case of the 
prosecution was clinched by the testimony that Hoag was 
identified in New York City after he had left Haverstraw, 
and another thought the case of the defense was clinched by 
the testimony that Parker was known continuously through- 
out the period that Hoag was said to have been in Haver- 
straw. Several were particularly impressed by the witness 
who brought his books into the court-room and from them 
testified that Parker had been on the watch in New York 
City when Hoag was married in Haverstraw. 

We are now in a position to state what happens in the 
formation of an individual opinion. Under the conditions of 
our experiment in which earlier formed or accepted opinions 
have little influence as compared with political or social 
opinions, the individual is faced with one or more eviden- 
tiary facts. These facts are then evaluated. This evaluation 
is in part governed by the attitudes or determinations which 
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we have just discussed; and in part by the weight given to a 
particular bit of testimony. This weight is also influenced by 
such factors as the character of the witness, the relative 
probability of the occurrence of the evidentiary fact, and its 
reasonableness or unreasonableness. Finally, each fact is then 
evaluated in terms of the prisoner’s plea. This is much more 
immediate than our analysis would lead us to suspect. Under 
the general determination to form an opinion the testimony 
is immediately apprehended as strong or weak and as sig- 
nificant to a greater or less degree. There is no evidence of a 
reasoning process, a drawing of inferences; the judgment is 
immediate. 

Here I must rest my case. There are, however, three things 
that in conclusion I should like to say. First, to the members 
of the Bar who may be present. I know perfectly well that 
important aspects of an actual trial are missing. The pre- 
liminary statements of counsel, the personalities of the wit- 
nesses, the cross examination, the summing up of counsel, 
and the charge of the judge are all wanting. In another 
experiment performed in a moot-court with all the procedure 
and furnishings of an actual trial, we found that all these 
factors are effective in the reaching of a verdict. But they 
influenced the verdict in the same way as did the evidence. 
We found nothing new as regards the mental processes in- 
volved. 

Secondly, on behalf of Dean Wigmore I have not the least 
doubt that his chart method of analysis may be of great 
value to the young advocate and to counsel in the determi- 
nation of “proof.’’ Wigmore began by writing a science of 
evidence which would be complementary to and partly the 
basis for the Rules for Admissibility which he had dealt with 
so faithfully in the Treatise. Instead of limiting himself to 
evidence and the part it plays in proof, he was led into the 
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psychological facts involved in reaching proof, which was a 
mistake. 

Finally, a word to you my jurors. I fear lest my exposition 
of the way in which you reached your judgments was too 
technical and condensed to be illuminating. In particular I 
fear that my talk of attitudes, tendencies, and the like may 
have been meaningless to you. Let me add, then, that just 
as we are creatures of habit in our bodily behavior, so we are 
creatures of habit in our thinking. Behind these habits are 
processes which we call tendencies, attitudes, dispositions. 
We know little of their intimate nature, but we have ample 
evidence of their existence. We think of them as codrdina- 
tions and integrations in the nervous system. They are in 
part, like standing erect or using symbols for communica- 
tion, common to all men. In greater part they are acquired in 
the individual’s lifetime by learning at teacher’s knee, or 
from the hard jolts of life, or from some salient experience. 
And because of them we are ready to act or to judge when- 
ever we consider our skill as sufficient or our knowledge as 
adequate. Consequently, we do not as a rule reach conclu- 
sions by hesitating and faltering inferences; on the contrary 
we jump to conclusions. 


Harry P. WELD 


NOTES 


1 This report of the Thomas Hoag case is taken from Wigmore, The Principles 
of Judicial Proof, 1913: 714-720; 1931: 713-719; The Science of Judicial Proof, 
1937: 888-896. In the interest of brevity a few unessential sentences of the original 
report are omitted. 

2 The defense did not contest this marriage. 

3 Installment XI is of course neither testimonial nor circumstantial evidence. It 
is rather immediate, or direct, or real evidence, or again as Wigmore calls it, 
“Autoptic proference.” Since, however, its persuasive value was for the defense we 
have as a matter of convenience included it in the testimony for the defense. 

4 The following statement of results has, with the consent of the American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, been taken from an article published in that journal in Vol. 


LI (1938), 609-629. 


VII 
BAUDELAIRE’S NEUROSIS 


HEN we consider the progress made in the study of 
man’s unconscious mind since the days of the pro- 
ponents of psychiatry, we feel that the time has come to use 
in the field of literary criticism some of the methods related 
to psychoanalysis. We fully realize that the works of many 
writers do not lend themselves to this type of research, but, 
on the other hand, the works of others, poets especially, 
would be better understood if it were possible to take sound- 
ings in their unconscious. Behind Baudelaire’s very interest- 
ing life—the darkest corners of which are still unknown in 
spite of the research done by scores of competent critics— 
lies a secret life which is just beginning to be brought to light. 
There are three sides to Baudelaire’s neurosis: his complex 
about women; his remorse and masochism; his solitude and 
ennui. Each one grew out of an Oedipus complex, the exist- 
ence of which cannot be denied. We find in his childhood all 
the elements needed to explain the psychic civil war which 
tortured his mind for forty years. His ancestry predisposed 
him to neurosis, and he had the nervous temperament and 
extreme sensitiveness usually found in children born of old 
parents. At the age of twenty, he had already received two 
psychic traumatic shocks: one dealt by the remarriage of his 
mother; the other by the venereal disease contracted through 
his first mistress. 
Even before his father’s death in 1827, he adored his 
mother. His abnormal passion stands out in the lines of this 
132 
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letter to her: “I believe you love me passionately ... there 
was in my childhood a period of passionate love toward you. 
... To me, it was the marvelous time of your motherly 
tenderness . . . I was always alive in you; you were exclusive- 
ly mine; you were at the same time my idol and my pal... . 
Later on, you know what distasteful education your hus- 
band forced on me. I am forty now, and I cannot remember 
boarding schools without terror. The same is true of the fear 
my step-father inspired in me. At last, I ran away, and from 
that time on I was completely rejected!” 

There is no use to quibble: the terms he uses are the very 
ones an old lover would use in writing a mistress he still 
cherishes. We find in these lines the main elements of the 
Oedipus complex: on one side, an emotional fixation on his 
mother; on the other, hostility toward his step-father; 
finally, flight to escape these feelings which, though repressed 
in his unconscious, were the dynamic forces of his destiny. 

His twenty-one months of solitude with a devoted mother 
during her first widowhood had created in the six-year-old 
child the feeling that she belonged exclusively to him as he 
belonged exclusively to her. When unexpectedly she married 
again, his whole sense of security was shattered by an in- 
truder, and, from that time on, he never felt secure, never 
experienced again a sense of permanency in his mother’s 
home. The defiance he felt toward his step-father reveals his 
desperate distress. Since our conscious tends to push back 
into the unconscious all impressions that are disagreeable to 
us, the child whose entire world had just crumbled tried to 
repress the antithetic sentiments which stirred in his mind. 

The overtoned sentimentality of Baudelaire’s early child- 
hood was replaced by a feeling of self-pity which eventually 
was to turn into masochism; unconsciously he yearned for 
suffering and pain; he cherished them; later on, his tortures, 
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be they real or imaginary, became a vital element which he 
could not do without. Unfortunate circumstances fed his 
thirst for suffering and increased the hostility he felt toward 
his step-father. For ten years, General Aupick who, perhaps, 
was as jealous of his stepson as the latter was of him, kept 
the child away from his mother by sending him to boarding 
school. Then, when Baudelaire wanted to start on his liter- 
ary career, the general forced him to study for the entrance 
examinations to the Ecole des Chartes. His hostility grew, 
eventually including his mother who, through weakness, 
had, all these years, allowed a stranger to order him around 
and to dispose of his existence in such an arbitrary manner. 
Also, he ascribed to the general’s influence and to his 
mother’s weakness, the decision taken by the family council 
to ship him to India, and, later on, the decision to have the 
court retrieve what was left of his fortune and to appoint a 
guardian to take care of it. Psychiatrists tell us that any 
repressed tendency has to explode some day; the moral im- 
print had been sufficiently powerful during childhood to cen- 
sor Baudelaire’s growing hostility which finally exploded. 
A very painful scene took place between the two men during 
a formal dinner at the general’s home. Later, during the 
revolutionary days of 1848, by a phenomenon of transference 
of affect, his hatred for his step-father was transferred to the 
government of King Louis-Philippe who had covered General 
Aupick with honors. We know that repressed feelings may 
bring in some children such an unconscious hatred that they 
come to the point where they not only wish for the disappear- 
ance of their tormentor, but even entertain thoughts of 
murder. It is true that they will rarely kill their father or 
mother, because they are so strongly stamped by religious 
and moral laws that such thoughts are censored, but a trans- 
ference takes place which explains why, later in life, they 
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will commit some crime which seems to illustrate what 
André Gide calls “un acte gratuit,” a gratuitous act. When, 
on February 24, 1848, Baudelaire helped to plunder a gun- 
smith shop and fired a stolen rifle, it was not to help the 
republicans, since he felt that democracy was an obstacle to 
the development of arts and meant an intellectual leveling 
on the lowest possible plane; it was really to satisfy his 
hatred against his step-father that he took part in the riots, 
and his friends have related how he kept on yelling, ‘“Let’s 
go shoot General Aupick!’’ When the general died in 1857, 
_ Baudelaire’s reaction is well revealed in this sentence from a 
letter to his mother: ‘““The first thought that struck me at the 
time of his death was that, from now on, I was the one en- 
trusted by nature with your happiness.” 

All his life, the poet’s feelings toward his mother were of a 
contradictory type; on the one hand, he kept on adoring her 
with the complete devotion he had for her when he was six; 
on the other hand, he included her in the hatred he bore her 
husband. He never forgave her betrayals: her remarriage, 
and the important part she had played in the appointment 
of his guardian. This rancor explains this well-known remark 
of his: “A woman does not remarry when she has a son like 
me!’’ Most adults never outgrow the tendency they have in 
their childhood to believe that, if someone does not love 
them as they feel they should be loved, they can make that 
person change by punishing her for it. That tendency ex- 
plains Baudelaire’s cruelty toward his mother, the continu- 
ous reproaches in his letters to her, his constant appeals for 
money; and it may be one of the imponderable reasons which 
prompted him to live with a colored woman. As would a 
spoiled child, he found delight in doing every shameful 
thing which would hurt his parents or would bring disgrace 
upon them. His hatred for his mother exploded in Bénédiction 
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(Blessing), the very piece he used as a prologue to Les leurs 
du Mal: 


When, through a decree of powers supreme, 
The poet appeared in this world of ennui, 
His fearful mother hurled blasphemies 

And clenched her fist toward a woeful God: 


“Since, of all women, you have chosen me 
To be loathed by my saddened husband, 
And I can’t throw back into searing flames, 
As a stale love note, this ill-thriven monster, 


I shall squirt your crushing hatred back 

On this cursed instrument of your wickedness; 
So cruelly shall I stun that wretched tree 
That it will never burst its stinking buds.” 


Thus she choked down the froth of her hatred. 
And stupidly blind to eternal designs, 

She herself prepared, in the depths of Hell, 
The pyre erected for maternal crimes. 

This bitter denunciation of his mother illustrates how 
closely related adoration and hatred were in his soul, since 
he never ceased cherishing her. However, this hatred was but 
one complementary side of his Oedipus complex: the uncon- 
scious incestuous tendency of this complex brought to a 
head a terrific psychic conflict while he was a student in the 
Latin Quarter. For nearly two years he led a dissolute life, 
spending a great part of his time in disorderly houses; but 
the inmates of those places as well as his companions were 
astonished by the reserve he showed in their company. 
Quite good-looking, young, with nice manners, he would 
have been welcomed by many girls as a lover, yet he took as 
a mistress a horrible street walker. Because the idea of origi- 
nal sin remained deeply imbedded in Baudelaire’s mind, 
even during the years when he did not pray, incest was a 
latent torment in his unconscious mind and opposed an un- 
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surmountable barrier to any normal manifestation of man- 
hood. Such psychic conflicts take place outside the conscious 
and the victim is aware of nothing but the impotence result- 
ing from them. If the poet showed such an astonishing re- 
serve in the disreputable places he frequented, it was be- 
cause his Oedipus complex made him unconsciously find his 
mother in every woman he coveted. Automatically, this 
image set in motion the censorship which put a stop to any 
sexual activity. 

All critics have used Baudelaire’s thirst for horrid things to 
explain his liaison with Sarah, the cross-eyed prostitute whose 
nickname was Louchette. Francois Porché in Histoire d’une 
Ame is the first one who showed enough broad-mindedness 
and comprehension of psychiatry to explain it by saying that, 
with her, the poet was no longer a victim of the cruel inhi- 
bition which held him back with others. Dr. René Laforgue, 
a well known French psychoanalyst, remarks in La Psychana- 
_ lyse et les névroses: “Always, in neuroses, we are witness to a 
" merciless struggle which lasts until a happy compromise sat- 
isfies all tendencies.”” Evidently, Louchette embodied this 
compromise. The portrait Baudelaire drew of her in the 
poem “My mistress is not a well known hetaira”’ is enough to 
explain why his friends considered her a monster. With her 
bald head, her wig, her crossed eyes, her gourd-like breasts, 
her lack of perfume, she was not a woman, but a female, an 
animal; which explains why, in her company, his psychic re- 
flexes brought no censorship on his physical ones. The last 
stanza of this poem reads: 


This child of Bohemia is my everything, my wealth, 
My pearl, my jewel, my queen, my duchess, 

The one who rocked me on her victorious lap, 

And who, in her two hands, warmed my heart. 


We feel that the critics have been wrong in considering 
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this verse as mere extravaganza to flabbergast the bourgeois 
readers; under the bombastic and incongruous boasting, we 
discern a despairing note of sincerity. While studying Baude- 
laire, one should always keep in mind that, under the cynical 
shell, there was a shy small boy who, all his life, craved a ten- 
der maternal love. Like many a humble girl, Sarah may have 
been great-hearted and, though she was but twenty like 
him, and a prostitute, she may have given him that kind of 
love. The word “‘giron”’ in the French text, which, for lack of 
a better word, we translated with “lap,” is especially signifi- 
cant, since it is never used in French, except in connection 
with the image of a mother hugging a small child. 

Alas, the unfortunate girl was also the one who infected 
him. Though Sartre as well as other critics have gone so far 
as to say that Baudelaire did everything he could to catch a 
venereal disease so as to punish his mother for not caring 
enough for him, we feel that this accident was a traumatic 
shock to his psychic system, that it reinforced the inhibitions 
which already hindered his manhood, and would have been 
enough to release the homosexuality which Professor Stekel 
affirms to be the only escape for the unfortunate men who are 
afflicted with a sentimental fixation on their mother. Baude- 
laire has been accused of many a sin by his detractors, but he 
was spared that one. 

When he left for India, his Oedipus complex had made him 
insensitive to any feminine charms, and his adventure with 
Louchette had left him branded for life. He realized it when 
he wrote his own epitaph: 


Here lies a man who, too fond of harlots, 
Went at an early age to the kingdom of moles. 


While in Mauritius Island, he wrote only two pieces of 
poetry: one, as a polite gesture to the wife of a colonist in 
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whose home he had spent some time; the other, dedicated to 
a Malabaraise, one of the lady’s colored servant girls. It re- 
veals an interest in black beauties which may have been 
purely esthetic, though the luck of some research scholar 
may bring some day to light the fact that the Malabaraise in 
the poem was his first colored mistress, and even the fact 
that she was no other than the famous Jeanne Duval.* 
Since his life-long liaison with Jeanne has been studied at 
length by many, we will use only the facts which are of in- 
terest to throw light on the workings of Baudelaire’s uncon- 
scious. Tall and slender, but with hyper-feminine charms, 
and with her dusky skin, her negroid—or rather her Indian 
features to judge from the portraits we have of her— Jeanne 
must have proved a Mother-Imago tolerable to his uncon- 
_ scious, and he experienced with her no embarrassing and dis- 
tressing inhibitions. In a score of poems in Les Fleurs du Mal 
she appears as a love witch; it was not so much a direct spell 
that she had cast on him, but she had worked an indirectly 
powerful witchcraft in releasing him from his Oedipus com- 
plex, and, undoubtedly, it is to her that he may be thankful 
_ for having retained his heterosexuality. We can easily realize 
the gratitude of this prisoner suddenly freed and able to en- 
joy the wealth of sensuous pleasure offered by the sorceress 
who had released him. He gorged himself, and his first poems 
to her are a Paean song in which he celebrates the beauty, 
the ardor, the science of the woman whom he called so right- 
ly, even when he was writing to his mother “ma femme.” 
We read in Parfum exotique (Exotic perfume): 


When, my eyes tightly closed, on warm nights, 

I breathe the fragrance of your generous breasts, 

I see, floating away, mirages of happy shores 
That the monotone of their sun fires with sparkles. 


*This is the subject of an article to be published in Le Bayou, French quarterly 
review published by the University of Houston. 
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in La Chevelure (The mane of hair): 


Blue-black hair, Eros’ lodge hung with darkness, 
You evoke for me an immense round azure sky. 

In the dawny ends of your curly locks, ardently, 
I get drunk with the mingled smells 

Of coconut oil, and musk and tar. 


For a long time! for ever! my hand in your gorgeous mane 
Will scatter rubies, and pearls, and sapphires, 

For never must you grow dead to my lust. 

Are you not the oasis where I dream, and the gourd 

From which I slowly drain the wine of memories? 


and in Sed non satiata (Yet unsatiated): 


To the wine of Constance and of Nuits, to opium, 

I prefer the philter of your amorous lips. 

When my desires toward you line up as a caravan, 
Your eyes are the cisterns from which my worries drink. 


Unfortunately, Baudelaire’s high hopes and rapture did 
not last long. The title of the last piece mentioned speaks for 
itself and needs no more explanation than that other poem, 
the first line of which is: 


The whole world, you would put on your couch, 
You impure woman! 


Jeanne was a nymphomaniac; she cheated on him basely, 
giving herself to every man who wanted her. Though aware 
of her betrayals, he forgave her time after time. She even 
went farther. She had a beautiful blond servant whose be- 
haviour in public revealed that she was more to Jeanne 
than a servant. Not only did the poet accept the situation, 
but curious about all manifestations of perverse love, he 
profited by what went on under his roof, probably under his 
own eyes, since the first title he had selected for his book of 
poems was Les Lesbiennes. 

Baudelaire was so well aware of the crushing and shameful 
yoke imposed on him by his dusky mistress that, in 1851, af- 
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ter eight years with her, he cried in the last verse of De pro- 
fundis clamavi: 

I envy the fate of the vilest beasts 

Who can lose themselves in stupid sleep, 

So slowly unwinds the skein of time. 

It was about that time that he made a serious effort to 
disengage himself from the hold Jeanne had on him; he 
stopped cohabiting with her, and we find him courting three 
other women and writing verses for them. It was then also 
that he started indulging heavily in narcotics which inspired 
some of his poems as well as his book Paradis Artificiels 
dedicated to one of the women mentioned above, a Mme. 
J.G.F. Very little is known about her, though Fran¢ois 
Porché believes her to be a Mme. Juliette Gex-Fagon quite 
well known in the artistic society which Baudelaire frequent- 
ed as much as the literary society of his time, perhaps even 
more. The last words of the dedication referring to her “light 
and maternal hand calming his upset sleep’ prompt us to 
believe that whoever J.G.F. may have been, she was but a 
friend to the poet. 

In his efforts to replace Jeanne, he unconsciously looked 
for women who were to replace, not Jeanne, but his mother 
by whom he felt completely rejected since she had followed 
the general who, for years, had been ambassador in Con- 
stantinople first, then in Madrid. Mme. J.G.F. as well as 
Marie Daubrun and Mme. Sabatier, the other women in his 
life at the time, assumed the characteristics of mother sub- 
stitutes. Porché leads us to believe that J.G.F. had copper- 
colored hair, while most critics before him thought she re- 
sembled Jeanne a great deal. A fair type would make her fall 
into the right pattern of the poet’s mind at that very time, 
since the actress Marie Daubrun was a fair-skinned blonde 
while Mme. Sabatier had light chestnut hair with a fair 
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complexion; moreover the two of them were magnificently 
built women who remind us of the first stanza of Les Phares 
(The beacons), written at that period: 

Rubens, river of oblivion, garden of laziness, 

Pillows of young flesh that kill all passion, 


But where life richly flows and stirs unceasingly 
As the air in the sky, and the waves in the sea. 


Thus Mme. Sabatier, Marie Daubrun and perhaps J.G.F. 
were in complete contrast with the negro succuba who had 
held him a slave for ten years. They were the prototype of the 
purest white race, these Rubens type women. They inspired 
in him the spiritual love which he had preserved for his 
mother, while Jeanne was the object of his physical hunger. 
But since Jeanne, for the time being, was in disgrace, Marie 
and Mme. Sabatier, who represented the idealized image of 
his beloved mother, became also the object of his unconscious 
incestuous love; yet he never became their lover. 

Though certain precise details reveal that, in the intimacy 
of her backstage dressing room, Marie let him enjoy the 
esthetic pleasure of admiring her statuesque nude beauty, 
and even went so far as to kiss him passionately, she re- 
mained faithful to her lover, the poet Théodore de Banville. 
A letter exists which shows that Baudelaire, not only was 
perfectly aware of the liaison between Marie and Banville 
who was a good friend of his, but he had been made quite 
happy by Marie’s refusal to surrender to his love. The tone 
of the entire letter as well as the use of the words “sister,” 
“mother” and “Madonna” applied to Marie, are significant; 
the actress would have cruelly embarrassed him, had she 
accepted to become his mistress, when all he really wanted of 
her was someone to be a mother to him. This explains why 
the feelings expressed in most of his poems to Marie are 
spiritual, though in some he called her a soft enchantress as 
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well as a beautiful and adorable witch. The following verse of 
Chant d’ Automne is quite characteristic of his true feelings 
toward her: 

And yet love me, tender heart; be a mother 

Even to him who was ungrateful and mean. 


Mistress or sister, have the passing sweetness 
Of a glorious autumn or a setting sun. 


The well known lyrical piece Invitation au voyage which the 
poet dedicated to no one has been attributed by the critics to 
different women; it is our opinion that it was inspired by his 

‘love for Marie, for we recognize in it the same gentle, simple, 
somewhat teasing tone which characterizes other poems he 
wrote for her. 

The third woman, Mme. Sabatier, whom her friends had 
nicknamed “la Présidente,”’ was the mistress of a financier. 
Extremely intelligent, she had a salon frequented by the best 
writers of the period. For four years, anonymously, the poet 

_sent her verses. Though, eventually, she learned who the 

author was, she remained a party to the deception; but she 
was extremely touched by the ardent devotion of the timid 
man who ate dinner at her table every Sunday. In those 
verses, he would call her “the very beautiful, the very good, 
the very dear,” and he would ask her to remain “the guar- 
dian angel, the Muse, the Madonna” of her secret admirer. 
Circumstances connected with the suit filed by the govern- 
ment against Les Fleurs du Mal which contained some of the 
poems addressed to Mme. Sabatier, forced him to reveal the 
truth, and he confessed his devotion in these terms: “You 
are more than a cherished image, object of my dreams; you 

are my superstition. When I do something really foolish, I 
think: Goodness! if she knew! But when I do something good, 
I think: Here is something which brings me closer to her, in 
spirit.’ (These words were underlined by the poet.) 
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The lovely Présidente who had not been lucky in her love | 
life and never had had a lover with such fine, tender, delicate _ 
feelings, decided to reward her poet by offering him what he | 
had never asked of her, either in his poems, or even in his | 
letter in which she had not understood his desire to remain 
on the spiritual plane. A letter from the Présidente and one 
from Baudelaire two weeks later show that he reluctantly — 
went to the rendez-vous she had imposed on him, but they | 
had not become lovers. In her letter we read: “My anger was _ 
legitimate. What can I think when I see you refuse my ca- 
resses, except that your mind is still filled by the other one 
whose black face and black soul come to stand between you | 
and me?” | 

These words show that the intelligent and passionate 
Mme. Sabatier had realized the important role played by the 
old black mistress who, henceforth, was the symbol of the | 
barrier raised against the incestuous tendency of his libido 
which was still trying to be satisfied. In Mme. Sabatier, as in 
Marie Daubrun, he loved no one but his mother; they were 
mother-imagoes; the emotional transference of affect from 
his mother to them released the censorship expected of any 
decent well-bred man, since his incestuous love had been re- 
pressed in childhood and was associated with an idea of reli- 
gious and social guilt. Jeanne Duval, the psychic compromise 
accepted fifteen years before, had been transformed into a 
new inhibition which stopped him in his flight toward Mme. 
Sabatier, that is to say toward Beauty and Good; he was 
similar to the wretched albatross (in the poem of the same 
name) which, seventeen years before, he had seen rooted to 
the deck of the ship that was taking him to India. 

In an article on Baudelaire published a year ago, Sartre 
states that, all his life, the poet looked for a judge who would 
give him the perverse voluptuousness of being constantly 
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found guilty; his mother, General Aupick, Mme. Ancelle, 
his publishers, etc., are considered as such judges by the 
father of existentialism. Even the giantess, in the poem of the 
same name, becomes the symbol of “‘an aristocratic society”’ 
which would have decided on the place Baudelaire should 
occupy in this world, that “‘of an animal de luxe, idle and 
useless, whose amusements would be protected by the 
seriousness of purpose of [the giants] his masters.’”’ The fol- 
lowing verses prompt us to another interpretation: 

In the days when Nature, in its powerful zest, 

Conceived every day monstrous offspring, 


I would have loved to live by a giant lass 
As would, at a queen’s feet, a voluptuous cat. 


And nonchalantly fall asleep in the shade of her breasts 
As would, at a mountain’s feet, a peaceful hamlet. 


We see in them the crystallization of his overwhelming 
neurotic craving to cuddle, he a man, against the warm breast 
of a woman whose baby he wished to remain eternally, the 
‘erystallization of his anxious desire to find a feeling of tender- 
ness and security near a beautiful woman whose statuesque 
figure would protect him against lustful desires, since only 
tall slender girls like Jeanne appealed to him sexually. 

For five years, Baudelaire had struggled to free himself 
from the unconscious spell of his emotional fixation on his 
mother, as well as to escape the bonds that made him the 
slave of a despised mistress. Mme. Sabatier’s letter reveals 
how completely and miserably he had failed. In 1858, he 
resumed living with Jeanne. The only other woman in his 
life was another colored girl, Berthe, whom he seems to have 
met in Brussels or whom he met in France shortly before his 
trip and took with him when he went to Belgium. Baudela- 
rian specialists do not know any more about her than they 
do about Mme. J.G.F. The tone of a note written under a 
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sketch he made of her is too ambiguous for us to decide | 
whether she was his mistress or only a friend. There is some- 
thing atrociously fatal in Baudelaire’s life, and when we 
study the entire scope of his neurosis, something clutches at | 
our hearts, for we realize he was condemned to be defeated | 
till the end. It is this ultimate defeat which was studied by 
Dr. Laforgue in his book La Défaite de Baudelatre. | 

Some will wonder why the poet went back to Jeanne after 
having succeeded in living away from her for five years. The | 
fact that she alone could be a woman to him is not sufficient 
to explain this surrender, especially when we know the hor- 
ror that passion had come to inspire in him. “The act of love | 
offers a great resemblance to torture or to a surgical opera- 
tion” is one of the mildest remarks registered in one of his | 
diaries. But there are semi-conscious or unconscious rea- | 
sons which help to explain his seemingly absurd attachment 
to her. According to Professor Stekel, it happens that a sub- 
ject who has suffered a strong repression, because his mother 
was not free to lavish on him the care and the affection which 
he craved and which he thought she should have given him, 
takes over her role, thus converting his passive displeasure to 
the pleasure of giving things away. That happened to Baude- 
laire. Unconsciously he assumed toward Jeanne the part of a 
protecting mother: his mania for giving her jewels and | 
money, and renewing her furniture when she had sold or 
pawned it—and that when he was in the most straitened 
circumstances himself—may be traced to his identification of 
himself with a mother. But a strong element of remorse and 
penance due to the law of auto-punishment runs parallel to 
that mother identification and contributes to explain his 
kindness toward an undeserving woman. 

In 1848, in a letter to General Aupick, we read this as- 
tonishing confession: 
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With the nervous obstinacy and the violence which are 
characteristic of you, you have ill-treated me solely on ac- 
count of an unfortunate woman whom, for a long time, I have 
loved only thru duty, nothing more. It is strange that you who, 
so often, spoke to me of spiritualistic sentiments and of duty, 
you have not understood this peculiar liaison where I have 
nothing to gain, and in which expiation and the desire to repay 
a devotion play the main part. .. . lam accomplishing a duty, 
or what I believe to be a duty, without bothering about com- 
monplace ideas concerning honor, money and fortune. 


We feel that this confession made, not to his mother, but 
quite officially to General Aupick, the head of the family, is 
very important and has not been completely understood by 
most critics. What secret, but all-powerful, cause hides be- 
hind this idea of duty brought forward by Baudelaire to ex- 
cuse his attachment to a woman he no longer loved? We see 
two causes: his masochistic tendency which has never been 
stressed enough, and a feeling of remorse toward a woman 
whom he felt had played an important part in making him a 

great poet, whatever her vices might have been: in a poem 
_which bears no title, he wrathfully confesses: 


Has not the greatness of Evil in which you believe 
Yourself a master, made you fall back with fright, 
When nature so great in its hidden designs 

Made use of you, oh woman, oh queen of sins, 

Of you, —vile animal— to mold my genius? 


This belief in the necessity of the tortures endured at her 
hands is an element of his masochism. Freud has explained 
that “Masochists [are those] whose longing is to suffer, in 
real or in symbolic form, humiliations and tortures at the 
hands of the loved object.” Unconsciously Baudelaire cher- 
ished his sufferings at the hands of Jeanne, even when he 
complained about them, and though his conscious mind re- 
belled at being thus enslaved; numerous letters to his mother 
show to what extent his heart was ulcerated by the bad con- 
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duct as well as the stupidity and meanness of his mistress. 
The last poems she inspired him to write are revealing: in 
Duellum, he pictured his deadly struggle with her; in Le 
Possédé (The bewitched one), he described her mysterious 
power over him, which was like an enchantment; and in 
Vampire, he confessed the uselessness of his efforts to escape; 
Vampire should be quoted entire: 


You who, like a knife thrust, 
Entered my plaintive heart, 

And who, with the power of a horde 
Of demons, came, wild and adorned, 


To make of my humbled mind, 
Your own bed and your domain, 
Infamous one to whom I am tied 
As a convict to his ball and chain, 


As to the cards the stubborn gambler, 
As to a bottle the drunkard, 

As to the worms the carrion, 

Be you damned and damned again. 


I begged for a swift sword 
To conquer my freedom, 
And asked perfidious poison 
To help my cowardice. 


Alas, both poison and sword 
Scornfully answered: 

You are not worthy to be freed 
From your accursed slavery, 


You fool! From her power, 
Were our efforts to deliver you, 
Your kisses would give life back 
To the corpse of your vampire. 


As for the last two stanzas of La Chevelure (The mane of 
hair), they illustrate masochism as Stekel understands this 
neurosis, restricted to its narrow erotic connotation. The 
self-contempt expressed in every one of these poems is 
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enough to explain the complex of remorse which is so power- 
ful in Baudelaire and on which is grafted his craving for 
auto-punishment. L’Jrréparable (The unforgivable sin) illus- 
trates to what extent the poet experienced the pangs of 
remorse: 


Can we stifle an old and long remorse 
That lives, stirs and wriggles, 

And feeds on us as the worms on the dead, 
And the larvae on the oak? 

Can we stifle implacable remorse? 


In our opinion, many Baudelarian critics are wrong when 
they want to find in Baudelaire’s poems nothing but a 
symbolic expression of the metaphysical conflict which ex- 
isted in his mind between Good and Evil. It is true that many 
pieces are symbolical and are concerned with the ideas of 
Good, Evil and Death, but a great many are purely lyrical, 
and we should be satisfied to find in them the representation 
_ of his love, his passion, his disgust and his hatred toward the 
women who played an important part in his life. Baudelaire 
is far from being the deep thinker which too many have 
tried to make him. He reminds us of Flaubert in that re- 
spect: both were ambitious men who, painfully, squeezed out 
of their minds a few beautiful pages in which they portrayed 
struggles which exist in all of us: that of romanticism against 
realism in Flaubert, that of Mind against the Flesh in Baude- 
laire. They expressed them better than we would, that 1s all: 
it does not make thinkers of them! 

Repressed subjects have a tendency to withdraw from a 
reality that hurts them, and to live in an imaginary world of 
their own. Baudelaire did not escape the rule. Normal chil- 
dren do not withdraw into imaginary worlds; they are active 
animals to whom exterior life is enough; it is repression that 
creates the disposition to dream, and develops it until it be- 
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comes a neurosis. We know that Baudelaire’s repressions 
went back to early childhood. In his memoirs, we read: 
“Sentiment of solitude, early in childhood. In spite of a 
family, and especially among school friends—sentiment of an 
eternally lonely destiny.” He was right. How could he have 
escaped loneliness, this man who had been forsaken by his 
mother, who had found no help in the woman to whom he 
sacrificed his life, and who could find complete happiness 
with no other woman? No wonder that he asked his imagina- 
tion to be the solace against the disappointments and the 
cruelties of his everyday life! 

Dr. Laforgue gives of imagination this definition which 
applies perfectly to Baudelaire’s case: “It is the faculty of 
representing mentally non-existent situations ... which are 
realisable, possible, or unrealisable, impossible. In the latter 
case [the subject] is condemned never to meet, in the objec- 
tive domain, the goals to which he aspires, and therefore he 
pursues in his reveries uncatchable chimeras. . . . Henceforth, 
imagination becomes the capital function of psychism; it be- 
comes all the more hypertrophied as the subject gets into the 
habit of asking more of it than of reality. . .. He becomes more 
and more engrossed in his imaginary world and progressively 
comes to the point where he transforms its elements into 
hallucinations to which he pretends to give all of the charac- 
teristics of reality.” The tremendous psychic pressure put on 
Baudelaire by the effects of his Oedipus complex, the growing 
inner tension brought by the dissatisfaction of his life with 
Jeanne are enough to account for that hypertrophy of imag- 
ination explained by Dr. Laforgue. Moreover we feel in- 
stinctively that his art required him to be constantly on some 
emotional spree. No wonder that we see him illustrate what 
Freud said about phantasy making: “. .. he has evolved for 
himself a mental activity in which all these relinquished 
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sources of pleasure . . . are permitted to continue their exist- 
ence. ... There is no doubt that dwelling upon a wish-fulfill- 
ment in phantasy brings satisfaction. . . . Therefore, in phan- 
tasy, man can continue to enjoy a freedom from the grip of 
the external world.” The problems of Beauty, Love, Suffer- 
ing, Death, Good and Evil, which are closely related, were 
the main food of Baudelaire’s day dreams. His Hymne la 
Beauté shows to what extent these problems are interwoven: 

Comest thou from vast Heaven or springest thou from un- 

fathomable depth, 
Oh Beauty? Thy eyes, infernal and divine, 


Pour forth blessing and crime confusedly; 
And that is why you resemble so much wine. 


Springest thou from dark abyss or dropest thou from the stars? 
As would a dog, spellbound Fate trails thy petticoats. 

At random, thou sowest disasters and raptures; 

Thou rulest over all and answerest for nought. 


From Satan or from God? Who cares? Angel or Siren? 
Who cares? As long as thou makest,—oh velvet-eyed fairy, 
‘ Rhythm, perfume, light, oh my only queen,— 
The universe seem less hateful, and time less heavy! 

Had Fate allowed Baudelaire to love and to become the 
lover of Marie Daubrun or Mme. Sabatier, Beauty would 
never have become a metaphysical problem to him; but be- 
cause he had loved Jeanne who was beautiful, but who also 
was evil, Beauty became for him a trying problem. In his 
memoirs Baudelaire wrote: ‘“The eternal Venus is one of the 
numerous shapes assumed by the Devil.” 

Like Beauty, love, to him, became an instrument of the 
devil. Most of what has been called his thinking, —but which, 
to us, is merely phantasies— is devoted to love and its effects. 
He never gave a thought to other sentiments, to other sins. 
If a day-dreamer is not held back by a strict religious con- 
science, if he enjoys to an immoderate degree the contempla- 
tion of erotic scenes, in real life as well as in arts, if he has a 
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nature more given to contemplation than to action, if he is a 
poet, it is evident that the crystallization of his phantasies 
translated into poems will scandalize people with a rigid | 
sense of morality. Sartre has called him “un voyeur,” a vic- | 
tim of scoptophilia. He was one, but not as an end as Sartre be- 
lieves, but because, in his case, the passage from contempla- 
tion to action was forbidden him. 

Not only voluptuous scenes, but also criminal thoughts 
broke through his phantasies. The word sadism has been 
mentioned. We rather see in his welcoming of criminal acts a 
desire to examine in his dreams the ultimate ending of pas- 
sion. Yet it is true that, in the domain of love, Baudelaire | 
found special delight in the most horrid sensations, confessing 
“We find attractiveness in the most repugnant objects.” 
Psychiatrists are aware of such feelings among neurotics. | 
Baudelaire is following a very logical neurotic line when he 
progresses from voluptuous love and even perverse passion to 
crime, for the extreme region, the final outcome of sexual 
pleasure is the desire to destroy, and an appetite for murder. 
Moreover, in his reveries translated into poetry, he realizes 
many of the unconscious tendencies of his exasperated libido; 
some poemsconcretizetremendous psychic explosions, —which 
leaves us with the feeling that, mentally, his was a split per- 
sonality with extremes as outstanding as Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. In his poem 4 une Madone he imagined the most re- 
fined bloody punishment. Love, religion and murder are per- 
versely mixed in a macabre cocktail which reminds us of his 
remark: “Spaniards put into their religion the same ferocity 
which is natural in love.” In another piece, Une Martyre, he 
pictures the results of a ghoulish murder in a wealthy setting 
filled with perfumed clothes and expensive furniture. On the 
blood-covered linens of a bed lies the corpse of a beautiful _ 
dark-haired girl whose head has been severed from the nude 
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trunk which reveals “the secret splendor and the fatal beauty 
with which Nature had endowed her.” It is a marvelous 
poetical realization of the California Black Dahlia case. His 
Dr. Jekyll side prompted Baudelaire to imagine the worst in 
his fiendish apostrophe to the dead beauty: 

This revengeful man whom, when you were alive, 

You could not satisfy, in spite of so much love. 


Did he quench, on your lifeless and willing flesh 
The immensity of his lust? 


Answer, impure corpse! And when his feverish arm 
Lifted you by your stiffened plaits of hair, 

Tell me, frightful head, did he on your cold teeth 
Glue, in a kiss, a supreme farewell? 

The truth revealed by such verses cannot be denied. The 
man whose imagination dwelled on such perverse thoughts 
was a neurotic with a split personality which, fortunately, 
was contemplative and not active. Every human being has 
occasional impulses to wound and even to kill. But, during 
childhood, religious and social teaching builds in our con- 
scious a censorship mechanism which pushes such impulses 
back into the unconscious. Baudelaire did not deny alto- 
gether those impulses because, in many ways, he had not out- 
grown the infantile stage; fortunately he gave vent to his 
appetite for lust and murder only in the comparatively 
harmless way of writing poems picturing his wildest phan- 
tasies. Another of such pieces is the well known La Charogne 
(The Carrion) in which he points out to some woman friend 
the decomposition that will set worms to eat her corpse after 
her death. Let us not forget this notation in his memoirs: 
“Torture was born in the infamous part of a man’s heart 
thirsty for voluptuousness. Cruelty and voluptuousness, 
identical sensations like extreme heat and extreme cold.” 

Another factor that led him to such thoughts in relation to 
love is the fact that, to him, passion was the supreme sin. In 
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Fusées, a diary written in his thirties, we read: “The unique 
and supreme voluptuousness of passion consists in the certi- 
tude of doing something evil. And from the very moment of 
their birth, men and women are aware that no voluptuous- 
ness can be found except in evil.”” These words reveal how 
deeply his mother’s early religious teaching had imbedded in 
his soul the concept of the original sin. He also remarked: 
“There are in every man, at all times, two simultaneous 
postulations, one toward God, one toward Satan. The invoca- 
tion to God, or spirituality, is a wish to be promoted; that 
toward Satan, or animality, is a joy to be demoted. It is with 
this one that our love for women is connected. . . .”” This bit- 
ter denunciation of women mingled with the exposé of such a . 
metaphysical problem shows that extreme rancor against 
them which explodes in every page of his memoirs. But he 
revealed his true colors when he expressed himself as harshly 
about spiritual love as he had about passion in this series of 
notations: 

“What is Love? 

The need of getting out of oneself. 

Man is an adoring animal. 

es To adore is to sacrifice and to prostitute oneself. 

So every love is a prostitution. 

Irremovable liking for prostitution in man’s heart, from which 

comes his horror of solitude. He wishes to be two. 

The man of genius wants to be one, therefore lonely. 

It is this horror of solitude, the necessity for forgetting one’s 

Ego in another’s flesh, that one calls nobly, the need to love.”” 

Though these haughty and bitter remarks do not seem to 

fit with what we brought out.of his desire to find a mate who 
would love him, and whom he would love, both spiritually 
and physically, it is because that desire was unconscious; yet 
he was vaguely aware of it. Ever since he was eight, he had 
built up in his mind the belief that he was a lonely man, a 
Saint-Anthony or a René, and he had tried to impress it on 
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those who lived around him: “‘Morally as well as physically, 
L always had the sensation of an abyss... I have cultivated 
my hysteria with delight and terror.’’ How could he allow 
this mask of haughty loneliness, this well-cultivated hysteria 
to be torn by the need he experienced for love? He had set 
himself apart from the world, and he had to keep carefully 
the distances he had set. How right he was when he made the 
following remark: “I cannot refrain from admiring the diabol- 
ic care with which men of imagination delight in multiply- 
ing their suffering and their worries”! He did not realize that 
unconsciously he was craving for the security of a woman’s 
love; his conscious prevented him from admitting it, even to 
himself, for it would have been too crushing a defeat for his 
Ego. He wrote that “there were but three respectable men: 
the priest, the soldier, the poet: to know, to kill, to create.’’ We 
easily realize the connection which he saw between them: 
only they are lonely men; only they can cultivate their Ego; 
and Baudelaire’s Ego was tremendous. I bear Ben Hecht no 
admiration, but there is in 4 Guide to the Bedevilled a defini- 

tion of the Ego which applies perfectly to Baudelaire’s: 

The Ego is a ferocity for identification that exists in all of 

us. Deeper than our lusts and all our good and bad hungers, is 

this obsession to be someone. . .. We clamor to acquire a mean- 

ing, to participate, however humbly in the world of ideas and 

events, to hold opinions that will make us significant ... to 


lift ourselves out of a herd-loneliness that eternally engulfs 
us. . 


Like all neurotics, like his spiritual brother Edgar A. Poe, 
Baudelaire thought that his case was unique and he firmly 
believed in his own unrecognized superiority: “Nations have 
great men only in spite of themselves; therefore a great man 
is victorious over his entire nation.” Statements of this kind 
are numerous in his diaries. On the one hand, he had not 
found in his mother nor in other women the love he sought; 
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on the other hand his efforts to persuade those who lived 
near him that he was superior to them had discouraged all 
real friendships; and finally, the food which he fed his mind | 
was extremely poor, reduced as it was to love, passion, good, | 
evil and death. These three factors had combined to create a 
complete mental solitude from which was born the over- 
whelming, crushing ennui which inspired in him many poems. 
The following verses from the prologue to Les Fleurs du Mal 
are well known: 

Among the jackals, the panthers, the hound-bitches, 

The monkeys, the scorpions, the vultures, the snakes, 


The yapping, howling, growling, crawling monsters 
In the infamous menagerie of our vices, 


There is one, uglier, meaner, filthier! 

Though he makes no wild gesture or wild outcry, 
He would eagerly reduce the earth to a shamble 
And in a yawn would swallow the whole world; 


It is Ennui. 


and no one who has ever read his poems can forget this verse 
from Séleen: 

And without drums or music, long hearses 

Slowly parade in my soul; vanquished 


Hope weeps, and atrocious, despotic Anguish 
Over my humbled skull hoists its black banner. 


For his last ten years, this despised ennui was to be the 
climate of his soul, which explains why we find in his letters 
so much mention of his desire to commit suicide. We find this 
embittered remark in his diary: “Such darkness! Such vac- 
uum around me! Such moral darkness and such fears for the 
future!” 

It is a well known fact that neurotics, prisoners of the vac- 
uum they created around them, recreate inside themselves 
the external world they have tried so hard to shut out, and 
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often revert to a religious sentiment. It happened to Baude- 
laire; but, in spite of the lofty theories that Catholic writers 
have built up on his return to God, we soon realize that his 
new religious soul is no different from that of the small boy 
of yore. Baudelaire never matured, in any way. He was one 
of these numerous men who, under a mask of worldliness, of 
superiority, of cynicism, hide an infantile mind capable only 
of infantile reactions. His is a case of neurotic arrested mental 
and sentimental development. His amazing Ego is that of a 
repressed child with an inferiority complex which prompts 
him to bully his little companions. Baudelaire’s religion 1s still 
a childish faith. When Anatole France wrote: “His morality 
does not differ much from that of theologians,” he did not 
realize how true his statement was: Baudelaire’s idea of 
Good and Evil was the same at forty as the one he had at six 
when his mother was teaching him catechism; he still was a 
small boy who wished to do good so as to please God, but 
who found it much more interesting to follow Satan’s path, 
‘—and that in spite of his fear of Hell. We cannot take him 
seriously when, in 1858, he wrote his mother about her con- 
fessor: “This priest did not even realize that my book is 
based on a Catholic idea.” Baudelaire had not thought about 
it until one of his friends had suggested it! 

Religious sentiments which, to a deep thinker, would have 
become a vital intellectual element, only titillated pleasantly 
his mind. He was not unaware of the power inherent in it 
since he wrote in his diary: “There is in prayer a magical 
operation. Prayer is one of the great forces of intellectual dy- 
namics.” But this is merely a statement of facts, and God 
never became anything but meager meat for his reveries. At 
forty years of age, we find him jotting down infantile re- 
marks of this type: “Io make sure to say, every morning, my 
prayer to God, source of all strength and all justice, and my 
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prayers to Father, to Mariette and to Poe as intercessors, , 
to pray them to send me the necessary strength to do my’ 
duty, and to keep my mother long enough in life so she can) 
enjoy the changes in me.” 
We know that these changes never materialized; they were: 
some of the chimeras which filled the day dreams that had 
become his real life. They had become to him what hashish. 
was to the addicts he had studied in Les Paradis Artifictels: 
“Hashish, like all solitary pleasures, renders the individual 
useless to men, and society superfluous to the individual, 
prompting him to admire himself unceasingly, and pushing 
him faster each day toward the luminous abyss in which he 
admires his Narcissus’ face.” His lifelong neurosis had made 
of him a man with such a proud consciousness of being unlike 
other men, a man with such an over-developed spirit of in- | 
dependency, a man so decided to do without the rest of the 
world, that it amounted to a case of moral onanism. He was 
not of sufficient intellectual wealth to suffice himself, hence 
his efforts to endeavor to attract the attention not only of 
those who were close to him, but also of all his fellow men. 
All his life, more or less unconsciously victim of an Oedipus 
complex which not only warped the natural reactions of his 
mind, his heart and his body, but made him eager to exagger- 
ate this infirmity by rejecting out of his mental, physical and 
sentimental life everything that was natural, victim also of 
an inflated Ego as well as of an unbearable ennui which were 
but the normal effects of his sundry inhibitions, Baudelaire 
was his own and worst tormentor. Though, in his letters and 
his poems, he tried to place the blame on his mother, on his 
step-father, on his guardian, on his mistress, and on any other 
man or woman who played a part in his life, he was intelligent 
enough to recognize the truth. Introspection had enlightened 
the darkest recesses of his conscious mind, and through al- 
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coholic drunkenness and narcotic intoxication, he had some- 
what succeeded in lowering the walls which existed between 
his conscious and his unconscious, and in probing into the 
dark abyss. He was so well aware of his own masochistic 
nature that he pictured it in these well known verses of 
Heautontimoroumenos: 


I am the wound and the knife! 
The hand that slaps and the cheek! 
The broken limbs and the rack! 
Both the victim and the hangman! 


We really feel sorry for Baudelaire when we read this con- 
fession of his: “My mind is such a queer one that I don’t 
know what to make of it myself!’ If psychiatry had existed 
in the beginning of the XIXth century, perhaps General 
Aupick would have put his step-son in the hands of a psy- 
choanalyst who would have been able to understand and 
straighten out his warped mind, and to enlighten him about 

his complexes and his inhibitions. Undoubtedly the young man 
“would have mended his ways, passed the Ecole des Chartes 
entrance examination, and become an excellent civil servant, 
writing a few verses in his moments of leisure; and the world 
would have lost one of its greatest poets! 
ANDRE BourGEOIs 


